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a head, and, as we write, the position is 

critical. Conversations continue and more 
precise written answers to our questionnaire are expected 
in the course of a day or two. But there seems very 
small ground for optimism. M. Poincaré, fortified by 
the vote of confidence he got in the Senate last week 
and by the renewal of Belgian support, gives no hint 
of a more conciliatory attitude. He must have a 
complete capitulation in the Ruhr. Not only must 
the German Government rescind its order to the 
inhabitants to resist, but the inhabitants themselves 
must abandon their resistance. Only then will the 
occupation be made “ invisible.” And, even then, 
there will only be a general withdrawal of the French 
forces in proportion as Germany pays her reparations. 
This, it now seems tolerably certain, is the last word 
of the most obstinate man in Europe. There are some 
in France who are aghast at this madness, and are 
urging concessions that may hold the Entente together. 
But it looks as if they are asking for a miracle; for 
M. Poincaré has persuaded the majority of his country- 
men, as well as himself, that he has got, or is likely to 
get, “results” from his policy. We, too, can foresee 
results ; but in our view they spell nothing but disaster. 


* * * 


TT" Franco-British quarrel has at last come to 


The position of this country is clear—in the negative 
Sense, at least, that we know what we cannot do. The 
British Government cannot on any pretext fall into 
line with French aggression. Nor can it go back to 
the Bonar Law attitude of blank neutrality ; for that, 
after what Ministers have said publicly to Germany 
and about Germany, and privately to France, would 





be to stultify itself. We look now to Mr. Baldwin 
to convince the French, if he can at this eleventh hour, 
that they are wrong and we are right, or, failing that, 
to take a line consonant with the dignity and the 
interests of Great Britain. That does not, of course, 
mean fighting France, as some people seem to fear 
(we have ourselves received absurd and abusive letters 
accusing us of trying to stir up war with the French 
because we advocated a firm policy); but it means 
clearly a definite and public expression of our dis- 
approval, the end of our co-operation with France in 
executing the Treaty of Versailles and the beginning 
of an attempt to rally and lead European opinion 
against the Poincaréan policy. Such action is im- 
perative not merely in our own interest—though that 
necessarily weighs heavily with us, for the restoration 
of Germany is vital to our trade——but in the interest 
of all Europe. Germany is on the verge of a collapse. 
And what will a German collapse mean? Anarchy 
and civil war, a further intervention by France, inter- 
vention by Poles and Czechs—all this and more may 
come of it. France may be content to take the risk, 
but we are not. Nor are we content to look forward 
even to a “ peaceful” collapse of Germany, were such 
a thing possible; for that could only mean a French 
dominance, full of danger for the future. We have, 
therefore, no alternative, if M. Poincaré will not yield, 
but to put forward our own definite counter-proposals 
for the settlement of the Reparations problem, and to 
set about carrying them out. Italy, we are glad to 
know, is likely to stand with us in this course. 
* * * 

Lord Robert Cecil is to be congratulated on the 
firmness and skill he has shown in getting the Council 
of the League to inquire into the Saar scandals. It is 
not only the right, but the duty of the League, as he 
pointed out, to scrutinise and pass judgment on the 
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The recent 
doings of this body have made it stink in the nostrils 
of the world, as it has long stunk in the nostrils of the 


actions of the Governing Commission. 


Saar population. Its chef d’euvre, the Decree by which 
it tried to stamp out liberty in the Saar a few months 
ago, has, indeed, been abandoned for a milder measure ; 
but even this latter is by no means above criticism. 
There are other serious matters besides for the Council 
to inquire into—including the remarkably intimate 
relations between the Governing Commission and the 
French Foreign Office, the grounds of quarrel between 
members of the Commission, the presence of French 
troops in the Saar, and the compulsory adoption of 
French currency. M. Hanotaux, the French represen- 
tative on the Council, did his best to stave off the 
inquiry, but he was forced in the end to consent, on 
condition that the five members of the Commission, 
when they come to Geneva, are understood as coming 
not for a trial, but merely to give explanations. He 
added a warning against the danger of appearing to 
govern the Saar from Geneva. A very good joke— 
which must have caused even greater amusement in 
Paris, we suspect, than at Geneva! 
* * * 


In the early hours of July Ist the harbour of New 
York presented a scene unparalleled in human experi- 
ence. A varied fleet of liners from the ports of Europe 
dashed up the channel, racing to discharge the thousands 
of immigrants who had timed their passages so as to 
land at the opening of the official year. Within a few 
hours half-a-dozen countries had exhausted their 
quotas for the first month, and now, day by day, 
thousands more are arriving, only to be turned back, 
either with or without an examination by the officials 
of Ellis Island. The great majority of these wretched 
creatures belong to families who sold their possessions 
and pulled up their European roots, untroubled by a 
suspicion that the Land of Promise was not for them. 
Their miserable plight is the result of a practically 
inevitable failure of co-ordination between the American 
consulates, the shipping companies and the emigration 
agencies in Europe, and it may be taken for granted 
that tens of thousands of similar tragedies will occur 
throughout the remainder of the year. There is no 
hope that the restriction law will be modified, not- 
withstanding the demand of the large employers in 
America for fresh supplies of unskilled labour. The 
Trade Unions are against the lowering of the bars ; 
the civic and education authorities have all they can 
manage, and the fear of an influx of revolutionary 
Europeans is almost universal. The British quota for 
the year is larger than any—77,342. This is due to 
the fact that Ireland does not appear in the list as 
separate from Great Britain. Germany, which comes 
second, is the only large country which does not 
quickly exhaust her quota. 


* * * 


As far back as last August the Transport Workers’ 
Union entered into an agreement with the port em- 
ployers under which, in addition to an immediate 
reduction in wages, a further cut was made contingent 
on a fall in the cost of living of at least ten points by 
the middle of the present year. Last month’s official 
figures showed a reduction of precisely ten points, 
and the employers accordingly reduced wages by 1s. 


a 


a day at the beginning of the week. At Hull, Grimsby 
Bristol, Cardiff and a few other ports the men at oncere. 
fused to accept the reduction, and declared an unofficial 
strike. Some of the dockers in London followed thei 
lead on Tuesday, and appeals by the Union leaders 
that the men should honour the agreement wer 
rejected, and strike resolutions passed at mass meeti 

in various parts of the country. At the time of writing, 
the Union officials are doing their best to secure g 
resumption of work; but the strike shows signs of 
considerable further extension. The men allege that 
the wage cut is unnecessary and excessive, and that 
the cost of living has not fallen so much as the official 
figures indicate. There is undoubtedly very strong 
feeling against the agreement which, made at the 
bottom of the slump, is now felt to be out of relation 
to existing industrial conditions. The circumstances 
to some extent recall the great transport strike of 
1911, which had a similar unofficial beginning; but 
it is impossible at present to tell how far the movement 
is likely to spread. Attempts to open up negotiations 
locally have been met by the employers with a refusal 


to discuss unless the men return to work. 
* * x 





The railway companies have once more brought 
forward proposals for a drastic revision of wages and 
conditions throughout the traffic grades. Twice the 
railway workers have rejected similar proposals, once 
just before the General Election and again early this 
year. The new proposals differ in detail from those 
previously rejected, and in some respects go even 
further. Thus it is proposed to sweep away the whole 
of the remaining “sliding scale ’’ payments, and to 
reduce all grades to the “stop” or “basis” rates 
agreed to as irreducible minima after the strike of 
1919. For certain grades it is even proposed to reduce 
the minimum rates, and further large reductions of 
earnings would be effected by the proposed abolition 
of mileage rates for engine drivers and the revision 
of conditions governing night work and Sunday duty. 
The demands are very drastic; but no immediate 
crisis is to be apprehended. The first step will be to 
deal with them before the two Wages Boards estab- 
lished under the Railways Act. Only if this machinery 
fails will the possibility of a strike arise. Mr. Thomas 
has suggested that the question of railway shopmen’s 
wages, over which a deadlock has arisen, should also 
be referred to the Wages Boards, though it is outside 
their scope. The companies are said to be willing; 
but the N.U.R. Delegate Meeting has so far refused 
to agree to this course. Clearly it is better that the 
whole of the outstanding issues should be dealt with 
by the same machinery ; for the points in dispute are 
substantially the same throughout. The companies 
are anxious to cut down their wages bill; the men 











contend that their wages have already been reduced 

at least as much as the fall in prices can be held to 

justify. The companies point out that in certain 

other industries wages have fallen more than on the 

railways ; the men reply that unfair reductions in one 

case are no justification for similar reductions elsewhere. 
* * * 

The attempt made jointly by Liberals and Labour 
to reverse the “ snatch” vote by which the House of 
Commons abolished the compulsory registration of 
land transfers has failed. Although the Government 
had decided to retain the system, and although Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, as well as Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Asquith, supported the proposal to reverse the 
vote, the Conservative back-benchers, with the tacit 
assent of the Treasury bench, held fast to the fruits 
of their victory. The Land Valuation Department 
indeed survives; but it is now shorn of the power 
which made it effective, and its disappearance, oF 
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in another department, seems the logical 
el to the House of Commons decision. Practically, 
the immediate importance of the change lies in its 
probable effect on taxation; for, with definite parti- 
lars of land values unobtainable, there will be more 
jificulty in the correct assessment of taxes. This 
point was stressed by Mr. Chamberlain, as well as by 
the two Liberal ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Qn a longer view, the decision is a blow to those who 
givocate either land nationalisation or the special 
taxation of land values; for the Land Valuation 
ment and its work were widely regarded as 
tions for a wider change in our land system. 
Fie. indeed, is clearly why the powers conferred by 
the 1909 Budget have been swept away, and why there 
jssuch joy in “ Die-hard” and estate agency circles 
over the result of this week’s division. At last, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s famous “ penal Budget”’ has been 
thoroughly and completely liquidated. 


cd * * 


The private Labour Party meeting called to deal 
with the case of the four suspended Members seems to 
have reached no very definite conclusion. The resolu- 
tin prepared by the Executive, which would have 
bound members to accept the view of the senior party 
officer present on the Front Opposition Bench, was not 
put to the meeting, in face of strong opposition to the 
formal declaration of any binding procedure. Instead, 
the meeting was content to reach a “ general under- 
standing with cordial unanimity and without resolu- 
tions.” There seems to be no doubt that the bulk of 
the members, as well as the leaders of the party, dis- 
approve of “‘ scenes,” and that a strong hint has been 
given to the more boisterous to restrain their enthusiasm 
and keep their tempers even in face of provocative 
tactics from the back benches opposite. But it was 
felt that there had been strong provocation in this 
particular case, and a large group within the party 
was strongly against any censure, even implied, upon 
the four members. Probably the meeting found the 
best way out of a difficult situation. The strong 
feelings generated by last week’s incident will soon 
subside, and there will be less “‘ scenes” in future in 
consequence of the thorough discussion which has 
taken place. A formal resolution might have en- 
dangered the unity of the party; for undoubtedly 
feeling among both the Scottish members and their 
constituents is in favour of the four members concerned. 
It remains to find a way of reinstating these members 
in the service of the House, and this point was appa- 
rently left with them in consultation with the leaders 
of the party. 

*x * * 

The Ministry of Transport has called a conference 
of the bodies interested in order to discuss the problem 
of London traffic. The recent Royal Commission, it 
will be remembered, advocated the setting up of a 
statutory advisory committee as a co-ordinating agency, 
and it is understood that the Ministry of Transport is 
proposing that action should be taken on these lines. 
Certainly, some co-ordinating authority is needed ; but 
there are grave dangers in agreeing to any form of 
co-ordination which places the principal control in 
the hands of private profit-making concerns. The 
L.C.C. tramway system has always been regarded by 
the Combine with a jealous and covetous eye, and 
more than once suggestions have been made which 
Would have restricted its freedom in the interest of 
the private concerns. Londoners want a better co- 
ordinated traffic system ; but they would vastly prefer 
the ills they have to any sort of monopoly not under 
effective public control by their elected representatives. 


The control of traffic is a vital part of the system of 


Government, and a statutory authority not 
Y controlled by the local authorities may easily 


become a powerful obstacle to the improvement of the 
system of London administration. e hope the - 
ceedings of the Conference will be carefully het oer 
not only by the traffic authorities, but by everyone 
concerned in the problem of the government of Greater 
London. Co-ordination sounds very well; but the 
worst measures often take the best names. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The Government 
is beginning to thin out the prison-camps. As yet the 
releases are not numerous, and at the present rate it 
would be years before the last of the 12,000 odd 
Irregulars received their freedom. Naturally, there 
is sharp criticism of the refusal to order a general jail 
delivery, and criticism is not confined to quarters 
hostile to the Free State Mr. Cosgrave and his 
colleagues are charged with borrowing a leaf from the 
book of Sir James Craig, and their policy is contrasted 
with that of the British, who granted a complete 
amnesty after the signing of the treaty. But during 
the six months’ truce that preceded the treaty the 
British released no prisoners, and so far the Irregulars 
have not even concluded a truce—they have merely 
stopped fighting because they found themselves unable 
to continue the struggle, and their leaders reserve the 
right to renew hostilities should circumstances prove 
favourable to such an attempt. In the Dail this week 
the Minister for Home Affairs read a captured document, 
which effectively disposes of the sentimentalists who 
are crying peace when there is no peace. The paper 
outlined preparations for a new offensive next winter, 
by which time it was assumed the prisoners would be 
free, and could arm themselves from the hidden dumps 
and from supplies which it is hoped to smuggle into 
the country. If there is a certain element of bluff in 
this, it is bluff which the Free State, after its experiences, 
is bound to take seriously. The prison camps would 
be broken up to-morrow were an undertaking given 
to accept the verdict of the constituencies, but the 
Republican leaders, while insisting that their opponents 
are bound by a hostile decision at the polls, refuse 
at the same time to obey any mandate from the 
electorate which does not give them what they want. 

* * * 

Unfortunately, the slackening of Irregular activities 
does not mean the return of tranquillity. Within the 
last few days the country finds itself threatened with 
a fiercer Labour upheaval than it has known since 
Larkinism went down in the débdcle of 1913. The 
trouble began with a demand by the Transport Workers 
that all seamen and firemen engaged at the port of 
Dublin should, in future, be members of their Union. 
This squabble might have been settled had it not been 
complicated by a claim to restore the 6s. 6d. per week 
by which seamen’s wages had been reduced some 
months ago. Stoppage of work by the crews led to a 
partial paralysis of the trade of the port, and the 
employers, — advantage of the confusion, have 
now announced their intention of cutting the wages of 
dockers by 4s. a day with the object of reducing rates 
to the English level. The reductions are to apply to 
all Free State ports, and in the chaotic conditions now 
prevailing the result must be to produce an upheaval 
in which anything may happen. Nor is it likely that 
seamen and dockers alone will be affected. It is known 
that a plan exists forageneral offensive against Labour, 
and apparently Capital has convinced itself that the 
time is ripe to put it into execution. Though the 
Waterford farm strike still continues, all the evidence 
shows that the men have been badly beaten, and the 
internal divisions created by the Larkin split have 
wrought havoc with the prestige of the Union and 
dangerously weakened the control of the Executive 
over the branches. Tactically, the employers may have 
struck at a good time for themselves, but they have 
B 
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shown a lamentable disregard of the interests of the 


State, to which they have been accustomed to appeal 
so fervently when Labour put forward unpalatable 
demands. 

* * . 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Political courage, as 
distinguished from mere effrontery, marked Mr. Lloyd 
George’s appearance in debate the other night in defence 

of the torso of his once famous Budget scheme, and his reward 
was a more sympathetic hearing than he has enjoyed since his 
fall, not indeed from power—for that had long been an old 
story—but from consequence. I do not gather that his suc-. 
cessors are altogether happy over their enforced scrapping of 
the land valuation machinery. For one thing, it is now known 
that there were sharp divisions in the Cabinet over the question 
of surrendering to the decision of a scratch Commons majority 
on the subject. What survives is an absurd compromise—the 
Department goes on, but only on condition that for its one vital 
purpose it remains functionless. 
* * * 

I forget how many Labour scenes the present session has 
witnessed, but they have been fairly numerous and, what is 
harder to forgive, extremely dull. In the old days the Irish 
diversions were apt to glow with a brisk inner fire that carried 
them on from phase to phase with a sense of buoyancy and 
movement and impending climax of which the secret seems to 
have escaped our modern practitioners. Formerly, too, the 
dialogue was good—always trenchant, occasionally witty and 
generally to the point. Connoisseurs in such matters tell me 
that they miss the Hibernian salt from the Scottish porridge, 
which, though hot stuff in its way, soon begins to pall even in its 
verbal form. Probably those affairs should always be rehearsed, 
and their stage management left to the experts, as in the great 
classic brawls associated with the names of Parnell, Balfour, 
Bonar Law, Chamberlain, and even Campbell-Bannerman. 

ok oe * 

As every Parliamentarian knows, scenes are occasionally 
justifiable, but if spontaneous their cause should be plainly 
visible, and if preconcerted they should be directed to a definite 
aim—the breaking-up of Parliament as in Parnell’s case (which, 
so far as I know, has never been a Labour objective) or the 
showing-up of the Government on ground acceptable to the 
country and therefore tactically favourable to the Opposition. 
When Mr. Maxton broke out last week the provocation was 
palpable, and consequently he retains a certain degree of 
sympathy on both sides. What, however, would have been 
the result if the spectacular advice of one of his friend had 
been followed, and the whole Labour Party had challenged 
suspension one by one? Simply that the official Opposition 
would have been blotted out during the most crucial part of the 
session, and its place and functions handed over for an indefinite 
period to its gratified Liberal competitors. 

* * * 

For a time, I believe, this proposal was seriously entertained 
by a section of the Scottish group, possibly in the hope that, if 
adopted, it would lead to a suspension of the sitting, and thus stop 
the individual suspensions—the only excuse I can think of in 
palliation of so short-sighted a tactical conception. My own 
impression of those incidents is that they are a survival of the 
Labour Party’s more or less helpless infancy. A certain number 
of members have failed to grasp the importance of the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to them at the last election or the magnitude 
and implications of the Labour victory, with the result that they 
still act as if they belonged not to the second strongest party 
in the State, but to a sectional minority dependent mainly on 
lung-power to place it on equal terms with its rivals. Happily 
this exaggerated modesty, or perverted self-consciousness, is 
yielding to experience, though the cure, I imagine, will not be 
complete till the back-benchers have learned to appreciate the 
occasional value of contemptuous silence as a debating weapon. 

* * * 

Legitimately enough, if they think it pays, certain cynical 
or spoitive Conservatives habitually trade on the sensitiveness 
of the less wary of their opponents by offering them every 
incitement to an emotional overflow, doubtless in the belief 
that if Labour can only be goaded periodically into smashing the 
crockery, its chance of success at the next election will be fatally 
prejudiced. Personally I question the soundness of the calcula- 
tion. What one does note with a constantly renewed shock of 
surprise is the ease with which such noisy featherheads of debate 
as the Hamiltons, Curzons and Pagets regularly contrive to 
set their intellectual betters dancing to their witless piping. 


BRITAIN AND PALESTINE 


HE Under-Secretary for the Colonies, in answer 
to a question last Monday on British policy 





in Palestine, stated without qualification that . 


the Government still adhere to the Balfour Declaration, 
Few of us expected any other answer, but it is wel 
that it should have been made. Recent events jp 
Jerusalem, followed by the visit to London of Sj 
Herbert Samuel, had greatly encouraged our anti- 
Zionist mischief-makers. They jumped at the oppor. 
tunity of putting two and one together and maki 
four. The High Commissioner, it was suggested, had 
come home ostensibly for a holiday, but in reality to 
throw up the sponge; the British Government would 
also throw up the sponge, the Jewish National Home 
and the Mandate would be consigned to limbo, and the 
British public would rejoice in the day of its 
deliverance. For it is the fashion of the anti-Zionists 
to be always holding up a mirror to us in which we may 
see ourselves as the angry victims of a conspiracy of 
politicians and international Jews. “On this issue 
there is a clear cleavage between Politicians and 
People,” we are told by the National Review, that 
unrivalled authority on the mind of “the People.” 
The politicians are seemingly hypnotised by Zionism, but 
** you would have to travel far before meeting a Zionist 
among the general public.” The first two of these 
three statements we believe to be pure imagination; 
the last may be true, but it is irrelevant. The British 
people as a whole—including the politicians—are not, 
and never have been, much interested in Zionism. That 
however, does not mean that they are not interested in 
Palestine. The vast majority of them appear to be 
quite unmoved by the furious noises made by a small 
section of the Press, and quite content that we should 
go on with our task in Palestine, so long as there are 
good reasons for it. And there are at present very 
good reasons. 


It is often suggested that we are in Palestine solely 
for the sake of the Jews, and solely because the Balfour 
Declaration entrapped us into this adventure and 
honour forbids our abandoning our solemn but extra- 
ordinarily irksome pledge. Why should we delude 
ourselves into this attitude of martyrdom? It is 
true that a solemn pledge was given to establish a 
National Home for the Jews, and that it would be 
discreditable in us to break it. It is also highly 
probable that those who gave it did not foresee all its 
consequences, or even understand its meaning; they 
certainly found themselves involved in serious differ- 
ences with the Jews as to its interpretation. But 
these differences have now been cleared up. Only a 
tiny band of ultra-Zionists, who have no practical 
influence, now claims that our duty is to create a Jewish 
State to be run by and for the benefit of Jews and no 
one else. And only the Arab nationalists and those who 
abet them in this country pretend that that is what 
we are trying to do. What we are trying to do, im 
fact, in conjunction with the great body of reasonable 
Jews, is to create a Palestinian State, in the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of which both Arabs and Jews 
alike will share. It is on that basis that we have 
accepted the Mandate. And as Mr. Ormsby Gore put 
it the other day in the House, “as trustee for the 
Holy Land, on behalf of the League of Nations, it 1s 
the object of the British Government and of the British 
Administration in Palestine to promote the harmony 
and development of all races and creeds in Palestine, 
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to prevent the domination of any one over any 
other.” ‘That disposes of the notion that we are the 
mere agents, willing or reluctant, of a megalomaniac 
gonism. It does not, however, dispose of the objection 
that our task is an irksome one. What substance is 
there in this? Very little, if “irksome” implies that 
we are making a heavy financial sacrifice—pouring the 
British taxpayers’ money into the lap of the Jews, 
gs the anti-Zionists picturesquely put it. We are, in 
int of fact, expending but a trifle, and a decreasing 
trifle, on Palestine. The civil administration of the 
comtry is entirely self-supporting. The only charge 
that falls on the Imperial exchequer is that for defence. 
The military garrison we provide amounted last 
December to 2,800 troops (and that number has since 
been reduced) whose estimated cost for 1923-4 is 
£1,150,000. Besides that there is a grant of £250,000 
for the gendarmerie, making a grand total of £1,400,000. 
This is surely not enough to keep the poor British 
taxpayer awake o’ nights, even if we were getting 
nothing for it. But we are getting something for it. 

The Palestine adventure is not mere Quixotism. 
It subserves British interests—legitimate British in- 
terests. Palestine has an obvious military importance, 
particularly in view of the changes in Egypt and the 
need of a sound strategic base for the protection of 
the Canal. It may not be agreeable to stress this 
point, but it is foolish to ignore it. And it is perverse, 
as it seems to us, to raise the cry of “ militarism” at 
any mention of arms in the East. This country has 
nothing to gain by any aggressive policy, and the last 
thing in the world that we want to see is any attempt 
to rule by the sword in India or Western Asia or 
Egypt. But for that very reason—in order to allow 
of pacific and orderly development in the rising Oriental 
peoples—it is imperative that there should be a sufficient 
armed force in the background, prepared against would- 
be disturbers of the peace. And, unless we are so 
humble as to think that the British nation has no 
function in the world except to efface itself, there seems 
no reason why we should shirk the effort to be honest 
policemen in the East. But that is not all. Our use 
for Palestine is not merely as a base for the covering 
oftheCanal. It is, for us, a key position for the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Western Asia, and our presence 
there can and must influence and steady the politics 
of all the Middle East. Have those who urge that we 
should leave the country to its own devices ever 
imagined any of the probable results? The Palestine 
Arabs are obviously helpless by themselves. Are they, 
then, to fall under the sway of the gentlemen from the 
Hejjaz? No doubt King Hussein and King Feisul of 
Irak and King Abdullah of Transjordania would be 
pleased enough. But what of the French next door 
in Syria, and the Turks behind them, and the Wahabis 
to the south ? Whatever we may choose or be com- 
pelled to do later, this is not a moment for us to leave 
Palestine. 

But so far, it may be objected, we have said little 
about the real trouble, which is the Jews. There are 
strong reasons, it appears, for our presence in Palestine, 
which would be equally strong if Palestine had no 
ws, or none to speak of. Why not, then, eliminate 
the Jews—or, at least, the Jewish National Home, for 
hot even Lord Beaverbrook advocates a large-scale 
pogrom? Let us remain as the Mandatory Power, 
but let the Arabs be given their rights and the Jews 


kept in their place, which on the counting of heads— 


& million Arabs to 80,000 Jews—would evidently 





be a pretty lowly place. Thus justice would be done 
and the country appeased; Mr. Maxse would no 
longer be outraged by his international financiers or 
the Morning Post by the immigrant hordes of Bolsheviks 
—and even the Daily Mail and the Daily Express 
might forget the British taxpayer's burden. We 
will say nothing about the morality of the proposal to 
tear up the Balfour Declaration; that is a matter on 
which any man can form his own judgment. But 
there are two cogent reasons why every effort ought 
to be made to carry out the project of the Jewish 
National Home. The first is a material one. Palestine 
is a country of considerable natural resourees. It 
is undeveloped and under-populated. It is, we suppose, 
to the interest of everybody, including the Arabs and 
ourselves, that it should be developed—its land culti- 
vated, its water-power exploited, its industries fostered. 
The great bulk of the Arabs, whatever their virtues may 
be, are backward, and such economic progress as they 
could make, even with our help, must be very slow. 
The Jews, whatever their faults may be, can, if they are 
given the chance, develop the country rapidly and 
efficiently. Palestine needs Jewish brains and Jewish 
labour and Jewish initiative and Jewish capital, and 
if all these are to function properly the Jews must be 
allowed free play within the reasonable limits that we 
have laid down and they have accepted. The second 
reason is a higher one. The Jewish National Home 
appeals, doubtless, to many if not most of the Zionists 
as a national and religious restoration. To us, who are 
not particularly concerned with the glories of ancient 
Israel, it appeals as an experiment in internationalism. 
If Arab and Jewish culture, Western and Oriental 
thought, can be brought together into a harmony, 
there may result a civilising influence that will extend 
far beyond the frontiers of Palestine. It is not an 
easy experiment, but it is one whose importance only 
prejudice or stupidity will pooh-pooh, and one which 
the British people should be eager to have a hand in. 
But what are the chances now in Palestine? On 
the surface they do not look very bright. The Arab 
nationalists have as yet apparently learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing. Two or three years ago they 
had legitimate ground for suspicion and protest against 
the pretensions of the more extravagant Zionists. 
There was much wild talk of “the Jewish State.” 
There were suggestions that the whole Arab population 
might be evacuated into the deserts beyond the Jordan. 
There was a demand for a Jewish army to secure the 
country. There was some fear—more or less justified 
—of the effects of a large unregulated immigration. 
But these things are all of the past, and, in 
face of the British Government’s attitude, Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s scrupulous fairness and_ the 
conciliatoriness of the Jews, the Arabs are showing 
an incredible foolishness. In their determination to 
thwart the Jews, they are retarding the progress of the 
country and damaging their own interests. They are, 
in short, cutting off their nose to spite their face. 
Happily, however, there are faint signs that a more 
reasonable spirit is beginning to work; it is even 
rumoured that some of the notables may before long 
withdraw their refusal to sit on the Advisory Council. 
Ultimately, we believe that all save the most fanatical 
of the Arab leaders will come into line and accept the 
advantages that our policy offers them. In any case, 
the British Government must act on that assumption. 
There is no present alternative to holding firmly and 
patiently on our appointed course in Palestine. 
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LABOUR CONFERS 


O those who hanker after scenes, sensations and 
hotly-contested divisions, the Labour Party’s 
Annual Conference must have seemed a very dull 
affair. There was, indeed, a Labour “ scene” during the 
week ; but it took place in Parliament and not at the 
Queen’s Hall, where it found only a faint and quickly 
smothered echo. The note of quiet reasonableness which 
Mr. Sidney Webb struck in his presidential address 
was sustained throughout the proceedings. Acute 
divisions of opinion were almost wholly absent ; affirmation 
of generally accepted principles and policies, rather than 
disputation about ways and means, was the order of the 
day. Nor was this a mere accident, due simply to the 
fortuitous absence of controversial resolutions from the 
agenda. It was the direct result of the situation which the 
Labour Party, as an aspirant to political power, has 
reached since the last General Election. Young and 
struggling parties and groups hold high debate about the 
principles of their faith; with them each resolution is apt to 
become a test question, and to divide their ranks into 
hotly-disputing factions. But for the Labour Party these 
pioneering days are over. It has come within sight of the 
promised land, although it sees still only from afar. It has 
crossed the mountains, and is now jogging along, steadily 
but unexcitingly, over the plain, in due order to meet any 
enemy who may block the way, but marching easily and 
intent chiefly to keep its forces well together for the coming 
struggle. 


Naturally, these invaders have been represented, by the 
present rulers of the promised land, as very fierce and 
barbarous hordes. The peoples have been told that their 
advent to power will mean the end of the familiar ways, 
the settled conditions, the comparative prosperity of the 
country. Property will be confiscated, the red tyranny of 
a victorious class will supersede the established forms of 
democratic government, wild theories, contrary to human 
nature, will be practised on the vile bodies of the people. 
Look at Russia; listen to what the Third International is 
saying. That is what the man in the street must expect if 
Labour comes to power. 


Knowing well that all this is said of them, the invaders 
who come to challenge the dominance of the two old ruling 
castes are naturally anxious to do all they can to reassure 
the people they aspire to govern. They must dispel the 
illusion that they are spoilers and destroyers; they must 
show that, far from desiring to become a new dominant 
caste ruling by their own will, they at least are sincere in 
their professions of democracy, and mean to govern in 
strict accord with the state of public opinion and its 
preparedness for a change of habits and institutions. They 
make no secret of their objective; indeed, they state it 
more plainly than they ever did in the pioneering days ; 
but they insist that their aim is to change things gradually, 
with the least possible friction, and at each stage only with 
full public consent. 


This is the clear meaning of the Conference held last 
week. Mr. Sidney Webb’s address was a Socialist pro- 
clamation, a definite assertion of faith in “ Socialism by 
stages”’ as the party objective. This, of course, would 
bind Mr. Webb alone; but the Conference by resolution 
plainly declared itself in agreement with him, not after 
acrimonious debate, but unanimously and practically 
without any debate at all. Socialism, as a final political 
object, has ceased to be a question of controversy, and has 
been generally accepted by the Labour Party as a whole. 
It may be said that this does not mean much ; for Socialism 
is a word much battered about by hard polemical usage, 
and now of little worth for purposes of definition, or even 
as a battle-cry. But that is less than half the truth. 
Socialism as a policy admits, indeed, of many and incon- 
sistent interpretations; but Socialism as a general objective 
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remains full enough of meaning to serve as a powerfyj 
force for unification. 

Moreover, the Labour Party does not declare fy 
Socialism sans phrase. It defines it further, both Positively 
and by exclusion. As we pointed out in a recent article 
Socialism as a political principle has become not a body of 
doctrine, but the constant purpose underlying an active 
tendency of political practice. The positive reforms which 
the Labour Party proposes fit in with this tendency ang 
subserve its underlying purpose. One and all, they make 
for a greater collective control over the mechanism of life, 
with a view to the greater freedom of those whom the 
mechanism now either enslaves or discards. The measures 
which make up the Labour programme are not Socialism; 
for a political programme is not meant to embody a whole 
system. But they are Socialist measures, making towards 
a reconstruction of society on Socialist principles. 

By exclusion, the Labour Party defined its Socialism ip 
rejecting once more the proposal to admit the affiliation of 
the Communist Party, or to send the party Whips to the one 
Communist member of Parliament. Communism differs 
from Labour Socialism not so much in ultimate objective as 
in method. The Communists, indeed, are interested rather 
in “ the revolution ” itself than in what is to come after it, 
They repudiate ‘* Utopianism,” and prefer to concentrate 
their minds on the struggle for power, with little regard to 
the subsequent use of it. They may differ as widely as 
they please, both from others and among themselves, as to 
the form and structure of the future Society. The point is 
barely material to the Communist faith, which is in essence 
a faith in revolution as a means, in the physical force of the 
awakened proletariat as an instrument of social change. 
In reality, Communism is a negative doctrine, and owes its 
appeal mainly to its negative character. It is above all 
else a denial of the evolutionary idea of “ Socialism by 
stages,”’ which the Labour Party has this year more plainly 
than ever proclaimed. 

The rejection of the Communists is thus principally an 
affirmation of the Labour Party’s evolutionary faith. 
And, having unmistakeably proclaimed this faith, with the 
practically general assent of its Socialist and Trade Union 
supporters, the Labour Party can afford to leave matters 
there. Last year, in the heat of controversy, the attempt 
was made rigidly to exclude individual Communists from 
having any part in the affairs of the party, even as duly 
appointed delegates from their Trade Unions. This 
attempt, by making the few Communists into martyrs, 
merely gave them a factitious strength. So this year the 
exclusive policy has been abandoned ; it has been at length 
realised that the insignificant Communist minority in the 
Trade Unions can be safely ignored. 

Plainly, the constitutionalism which has been the out- 
standing feature of recent Labour development is not mere 
window-dressing—not a mere attempt to soothe the 
carefully-stimulated fears of the man in the street. The 
Labour Party is constitutionalist to the backbone ; indeed, 
we are tempted to say that it shows too great a respect for 
established ways of procedure—a respect it will be driven 
to modify, at least a little, when it has to face the real 
difficulties of the exercise of power for the purposes it has 
in view. It is conducting a struggle for the conquest of 
Parliament ; and at times it seems more parliamentary than 
the parliamentarians themselves. Certainly it is the party 
which shows the greatest respect for constitutional usage. 
And this is only half because it is the Opposition, and all 
Oppositions take refuge in loyalty to the constitution. _ 

Last week’s scene in the House of Commons in no wise 
conflicts with what we have been saying. To conduct 4 
little quarrel with an honourable member opposite, or 
even with Mr. Speaker, is no evidence of an unconstitutional 
attitude. It may result from a fault, or at least a hastiness, 
of temper; it may be a form of parliamentary tactics. It 
has nothing whatever to do with the wider question of 
political strategy with which it is sometimes co 
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Mr. Wheatley and those who were suspended with him are 
gs true believers in the evolutionary policy expressed by 
Mr. Webb as the veriest stickler for parliamentary 
demeanour that ever doffed hat in the House. On the 
other hand, the somewhat pained air with which the party 
jeaders received the Glasgow outburst is evidence of the 
settled constitutionalist attitude of the party as a whole. 

We do not believe in “ scenes.” If honourable members 

ite choose to be offensive, it is best in our view to let 
them have their say. Mr. Jack Jones can be relied on to 
give, with perfect good humour, as good as his party gets. 
is a case for “ scenes ” when the object of a party is 
simply the holding up of public business with a perfectly 
definite purpose in view. The Irish policy of obstruction 
was workable just because of the peculiar situation of the 
Irish Party, which never aspired to be the Government of 
England. For a party seeking political power and intend- 
ing to exercise that power constitutionally, “ scenes ” are a 
mistake, at any rate unless they are confined to some 
ial occasion, and clearly intended to serve a 

definite and limited purpose. Mere casual bickering may 
achieve some newspaper comment; but it will not secure 
publicity of a sort that will do the Labour Party any good. 

This, however, is quite apart from the main question we 
have been discussing. It is relevant only because the 

ing of “ scenes ” is apt, in the mind of a section of the 
public, to fortify the impression which it is clearly the chief 
tactical object of the Labour Party to dispel—the impression 
that Labour’s return to power would mean a devastating 
inroad on the established habits and ways of life of the 
ordinary citizen, a complete upsetting of established 
institutions, an attempt by disorderly means to overthrow 
the old system before any adequate constructive preparation 
has been made for the new. The Labour programme 
certainly gives no warrant for any such idea, and both 
positively and negatively the Labour Party has given 
proofs of a very different attitude. But there are still 
many to whom Socialism means red revolution, and for 
whom there is no discrimination between the Labour 
policy and the pronouncements of the Third International. 
Short-tempered Labour members, or those who feel that 
the party is going too slow, would do well to think twice of 
the effect to which little “ scenes,” obviously of no great 
importance in the House itself, can be turned outside, when 
they are linked up with the usual talk about Bolshevism and 
class warfare. 

We do not pretend to prophesy how long it will be before 
Labour becomes the Government. Perhaps it may be, as 
Mr. Webb suggested, ‘‘ somewhere about 1926.” But, in 
any case, Labour is already a Government in posse, and 
crities, whether friendly or hostile, have long been talking 
of its grave responsibilities. Last week’s proceedings show 
that those responsibilities are realised by Labour itself—by 
the rank and file as well as the leaders. If the Conference 
was dull, it was the dullness not of lethargy, but of sobriety 
and self-restraint. That may be a disappointment to sen- 
sation-mongering journalists or to bogey-rigging politicians 
like Lord Birkenhead and Captain Guest. But it is what 
the country wants. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE FREE 
STATE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. |] 


T is exactly twelve months since Rory O’Connor’s 
land-mines sent the Four Courts sky-high, and Free 
State guns battered into ruins that part of O’Connell 

Street which escaped the flames of the Easter Rebellion. 
the actual fighting is at last at an end, the scars 
Temain red and raw. Chaotic heaps of broken bricks and 
Mortar still disfigure the heart of the city; through the 
up which Government troops climbed to their first 


assault one can see in the central hall of the Four Courts 
the maimed and headless statues of bygone Lord Chan- 
cellors and judges, mute symbols of the collapse of the old 
régime. 

The material destruction, heavy as it has been, is the 
smallest item in the bill of costs. As in France, the revolu- 
tion has devoured its own children. Death has swept away 
Griffith and Collins, Brugha and Boland, the principal 
antagonists in the first round of the Treaty battle, and with 
them have gone Rory O’Connor, Liam Lynch and Erskine 
Childers, the men who were mainly responsible for inaugu- 
rating the campaign of violence. Graver even than the 
loss of life is the loss of confidence. The average man is dis- 
illusioned and resentful. He has been tried above his 
strength, and his dominant idea is to be let alone. Heroic 
politics are hopelessly out of fashion. Recently the Abbey 
Theatre produced a play in which the dramatist sought to 
point the contrast between the bold gunman who acted 
and the timid citizens who, if they disliked the Black and 
Tans, were concerned first of al) to save their own skins. 
The audience, with a lively recollection of what they as non- 
combatants had suffered, declined to be impressed by the 
gunman, and kept all their sympathy for the dramatist’s 
skulkers. 


This mood is not likely to last. If our bias towards 
political emotionalism produces in times of depression dan- 
gerous reactions, it also enables us to make very swift 
recoveries. In spite of the apathy that is the natural 
sequel to the terrorism of the last twelve months, con- 
structive work has not been held up, and determined men 
have been getting, and are getting, things done. We were 
given a glimpse the other day of the progress that has been 
made, when General Mulcahy marched two or three thousand 
of his troops through Dublin. Those who remembered the 
raw levies who took the field last June, ill-equipped, undis- 
ciplined, and badly officered, stared, as well they might, 
as these battalions, trained to the last ounce, executing com- 
plicated manceuvres with clockwork precision. “1 never 
thought I’d speak a good word for the I.R.A.,” said an un- 
repentant Unionist as he watched the march past; “ but 
they have certainly been hammered into first-class soldiers.” 
The army has acquired more than parade gloss. Its leaders 
have delivered the goods, and though the campaign ended 
in no sensational surrender, the smash of the Irregulars is 
complete and irretrievable. Even Mr. de Valera admits 
military defeat. Miss MacSwiney alone persists that re- 
sistance is still possible, but Miss MacSwiney no longer 
speaks for anyone but herself. 

Difficult as was the process of transforming loose guerilla 
bands into a regular army in the thick of a harassing war, 
it was no less difficult to erect and set going under the same 
conditions the complex machinery of civil government. 
The work has been hurriedly and not always skilfully done, 
but the great thing is that the wheels do go round, and that 
on the whole they neither creak as badly nor jam as often as 
most people expected. The Free State Government has 
not been satisfied merely to carry on. It has remodelled 
the legal system from top to bottom on lines which, if novel 
and startling from an English point of view, are thoroughly 
in harmony with Irish sentiments, and promise to have 
excellent results not only in cheapening litigation—no small 
consideration in a poor country—but in increasing the 
efficiency and authority of the Courts. The new Land Bill 
has plenty of critics. The bitterest of them, however, do 
not quarrel with the principle upon which it is based, and it 
may now be taken for granted that the measure will pass 
substantially unaltered, and that it will finally end a struggle 
which has paralysed any real hope of progress in Ireland 
since the supersession of the Brehon code. 

Complaints are heard that the Government, instead of 
developing an ordered scheme of policy, is inclined to 
depend too much upon hand-to-mouth devices. But in 
nothing have its members shown more courage than in their 
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determination not to sacrifice practical aims to the barren 
satisfaction of maintaining a rigidily logical attitude. For 
years Ireland made a fetish of logic in politics, to find herself 
in the end floundering in a bottomless bog. Mr. Cosgrave 
and his colleagues, with a clear grasp of what they wanted 
to do, have set themselves to do it without troubling over- 
much as to whether it could be reconciled in all its details 
with the formal creed of their party. They may not always 
have been right, but their worst enemies cannot charge 
them with following the line of least resistance in order to 
win cheap popularity. Politicians mainly concerned about 
votes would have selected some other time than the eve of a 
general election to introduce a measure like the Public 
Safety Bill, which gives power to flog for arson and robbery 
under arms. Even in Free State circles opinion is sharply 
divided about the measure, and opponents of the Govern- 
ment see in it a golden opportunity of making capital for 
themselves. But Ministers are sticking to their cat-o’-nine- 
tails, not because they like it particularly, but because they 
hold, rightly or wrongly, that abnormal conditions demand 
abnormal remedies. 


It is difficult to forecast with any accuracy political de- 
velopments during the next few months. So far, however, 
one fails to discover any alternative to the present Govern- 
ment amongst parties in the Dail or politicians outside it. 
The chance of a Republican revival may be ruled out. Mr. 
de Valera, who was prophesying a few weeks ago that 
Treaty candidates would stand no chance at the polls, has 
now decided to contest only one-fifth of the seats, an 
admission of defeat which, in a country like Ireland, where 
lost causes are not popular, is sufficient in itself to sound 
the death-knell of his hopes. Labour might have proved 
an awkward antagonist had Mr. Larkin not selected this 
juncture to dissipate its energies in a furious and senseless 
faction fight. It may possibly recover strength before the 
appeal is made to the constituencies, but its well-wishers 
fear, with good reason, that the vendetta which is now in 
full swing is likely to prove more attractive to certain 
leaders on both sides than a united effort to advance the 
common cause. 


By general consent the Farmers’ Union stands the best 
ehance of increasing its strength at the elections. Its 
organisation is good, and the prestige its members have 
gained in the Dail has strengthened its position in the 
country. It has also the advantage that, while standing 
for the Treaty, it is not committed to all the drastic acts by 
which Ministers insured the safety of the Anglo-Irish 
settlement. This is a matter of no little importance. There 
are a good many people who want the Free State, but do 
not want to be linked up with the policy of reprisals and 
executions, and are likely, therefore, to give their first pre- 
ference votes to independent candidates. This shows any- 
thing but a heroic spirit ; but, as has been said, the average 
Irishman is not in a heroic mood, and he has been so 
systematically harried and terrorised that his chief desire is 
to play for safety. 


The Farmers’ Union might possibly secure a majority of 
votes in the Dail, but it is clear from the speeches of its 
leaders that it does not desire, for the present at least, to 
take over full control of the Executive. Some of its spokes- 
men have been hinting very plainly that the ideal solution 
is a post-election coalition, with a division of Cabinet 
offices between their adherents and the ablest of the present 
Ministers. The Government has not responded to this 
overture, and its speakers lay stress on the desirability of 
returning members pledged to promote national rather 
than sectional interests. If, however, the elections do not 
give Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues the majority which 
they expect, a coalition with the farming group is probable. 
Though there are arguments against such an alliance at 
this stage, its formation would effectively demonstrate the 
solidarity of Irish opinion in support of the Free State. 






INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 








Y its omissions, if not by its clauses, the Workmen’; 
Compensation Bill now before Parliament empha- 
sises once again the unsatisfactory position of 

accident insurance among the working classes. The new 
Bill does not affect any basic principle of Workmen’s 
Compensation, but deals mainly with the rate at which 
compensation is payable when granted. It leaves yp. 
affected the chaotic condition into which the whole matter 
of accident compensation (or insurance) has drifted. 

Against the ordinary risks of everyday life, the working 
man is without any insurance at all, except in so far as he 
receives the limited sickness or disablement benefit of the 
Health Insurance scheme. He may slip in the road and 
break a leg; some chance accident may deprive him of his 
eyesight ; but the most that he can look forward to is his 
sickness benefit of 15s. a week for six months and disable. 
ment benefit of 7s. 6d. thereafter. 

Accidents which may be held to arise through the negli- 
gence of some other person are covered to some extent 
under the common law, so that, for example, a person 
injured in crossing the street through the negligent driving 
of a motorist may possibly recover some sum in damages, 
In such cases, however, it may be mentioned in passing 
that the onus of proof of negligence is so heavy, and the 
chances of obtaining a verdict are so slender, that probably 
in less than a quarter of cases of accident are damages 
recovered under the common law. 

Coming to accidents “ arising out of and in the course 
of employment,” the workman is covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and its older and more limited alterna- 
tive, the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880. 

The present state of the law of workmen’s compensation 
in this country is extremely unsatisfactory. In the first 
place the law merely fixes upon the employer the personal 
responsibility of paying compensation to his employees, 
without taking any steps to compel the employer to provide 
against the accident risk by way of insurance, so that 
although a workman may be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion, and may prove his title, he may find that his employer 
has gone bankrupt, and is therefore unable to meet his 
liability for compensation. This is actually by no means 
an uncommon state of affairs, more especially in the case 
of small employers employing only two or three work- 
people, or lower middle-class or working-class employers of 
domestic servants. In such cases it is practically impossible 
for the employer, unless he has insured against Workmen’s 
































Compensation Act risks, to meet a weekly payment of, say, 
thirty shillings a week of indefinite duration, or to pay 4 
lump sum of some hundreds of pounds. 

It is, therefore, contended very strongly that compensa- 
tion against industrial accidents (and, of course, industrial 
diseases) should be a benefit provided from an insurance 
scheme obligatory on all concerned, so that there is no fear 
of the workman going without his compensation through 
the financial weakness of an employer. 

Although there is a surprisingly large number of em- 
ployers who, through ignorance or parsimony, do not insure 
against Workmen’s Compensation Act risks, it is, of course, 
true that the great majority of employers do insure their 
risks under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and this 
class of business forms one of the most profitable depart- 
ments of the business of proprietary insurance companies. 
During the year 1920 the employers in this country paid 
to the Insurance Companies in premiums the sum of 
£8,851,707, and the companies received a further amount 
of £195,852 in interest on reserves, their total income 
therefore amounting to £9,047,559. Of this total income 
only £2,980,755 went in payment of compensation under 
their policies of insurance, leaving a balance of £6,066,804 
as expenses of management and profits. Little more than 
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80 per cent. of the total premiums received was paid out 
in in benefits. 

These figures reveal a highly undesirable state of affairs. 
It may be contended that forms of insurance such as Life, 
Fire and Marine risks, which are a voluntary and private 
matter, are a fit and justifiable field for the operations of 

fit-making companies, but that a class of insurance 
which is practically imposed upon employers by the State 
should be exploited to such an extent practically means a 
State-imposed subsidy to the extent of several millions a 
year to profit-making insurance companies, at the expense 
of employers of labour. It is, of course, obvious that 
employers could save themselves from being mulcted 
unnecessarily highly for Workmen’s Compensation Act 
insurance by pooling their risks in a comprehensive em- 
ployers’ mutual society ; but this is a counsel of perfection 
which is unattainable in the face of the competition of the 
highly organised and enormously wealthy insurance com- 
panies already in the field, and the jealousies existing 
between employers of different classes. 

But an even graver evil, consequent upon Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance resting in the hands of commercial 
companies, is the possibility of the workman being induced 
to believe that he has no claim at all, or, alternatively, to 
settle his claim for a totally inadequate sum, though it 
may be noted in passing that the recent case of Russell 
v. Rudd has gone a long way towards preventing the possi- 
bility of the worst kind of abuse of this nature—an abuse 
only too widely prevalent in the past. 

The present state of the Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
depending as it does upon a huge mass of decisions in the 
Courts—is such that, in many cases of accident, the most 
skilled lawyer cannot advise with any certainty whether a 
workman has a valid claim or not, and the authorities on 
the subject are often extremely contradictory. For 
example, compare the two House of Lords decisions in 
Cross Tetley and Co., Ltd. v. Catteral (House of Lords, 
March 16th, 1905) and Walters v. Staveley Coal and Iron 
Co., Ltd. (1911, 4 B. W. C. C. 808). In the former case a 
miner was crossing a bridge built by the employers over a 
canal for the convenience of their workmen in reaching 
their work, when he fell into the canal from the bridge. 
The decision upheld the title of the workman to compensa- 
tion. In the latter case the workman—also a miner 
going to his work—was proceeding along a footpath pre- 
pared by the employers as a short cut for the convenience 
of their workmen. Whilst he was doing so he slipped on 
some steps and injured himself. The House of Lords dis- 
allowed the workman’s claim, holding that the accident 
did not arise in the course of the employment. Further 
instances of the extraordinary difficulties in interpreting 
the law are as follows :— 

Peel v. Lawrence (1912, 5 B. W. C. C. 274). A workman, 
preparatory to commencing work, was removing his socks, 
which it was necessary for him to do owing to the wet 
floor; in doing so he strained a tendon of a finger, and it 
was held that he was not entitled to compensation as the 
injury was not due to any risk of employment. 

Rowland v. Wright (1908, 1 B. W. C. C. 192). A work- 
man who was bitten by a stable cat was held to be entitled 
to compensation. 

Griffiths v. Robins (1916, 10 B. W. C. C. 90). A domestic 
servant mending a hole in her dress heard the bell ring, left 
the needle in her dress and went to answer the door, and 
m so doing drove the needle into her knee. It was held 
that she was not entitled to compensation, and that the 
accident did not arise out of the employment. 

Smidmore v. London and Thames Wharves (1921, 
14 B.W.C.C. 114). A workman was scalded through 
upsetting an improvised kettle which he was using during a 
meal hour to boil water to make himself some tea. It was 
held that he was entitled to compensation. 

_ The above cases could be multiplied a hundredfold, and 
itwill be seen, as a result, that it is impossible for an ordinary 


working man to know what are his rights in a case of acci- 
dent, and even if he goes to the expense of consulting a 
solicitor, it is probably equally uncertain as to whether 
he is in a better position to maintain his claim, particularly 
in view of the fact that opposed to him will be a corporation 
with accumulated millions behind it. 

In practice the larger insurance companies doubtless have 
as good a reputation in dealing with workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims as with any other class of claims, but there is 
a certain type of insurance company,engaged in workmen’s 
compensation business, which is not always so scrupulous 
in handling such claims, and tries to make an additional 
profit out of the business by going to very questionable 
lengths to persuade injured workmen that they have no 
claim. 

It is not right that so hard a task should be laid upon a 
workman, disabled by industrial injury, as to establish his 
right to a compensation in the manner which is at present 
necessary. 

It should be noted, too, that under the provisions of the 
National Insurance Act, sickness benefit is not payable to 
an insured person who is entitled to receive compensation 
for damages for an accident, whether under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or at common law. This causes an 
added element of uncertainty and misunderstanding. An 
unfortunate workman sustains an injury of a “ borderline ” 
character; the injury itself may be exceedingly grave, 
but possibly owing to the circumstances in which he sus- 
tained it considerable doubt may exist as to whether or no 
it comes under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
employer—acting on instructions from the Insurance 
Company—declines liability, and refers the workman to 
his Approved Society for sickness benefit. The Approved 
Society holds the opinion that a prima facie case for work- 
men’s compensation insurance exists, and declines to pay 
sickness benefit. Here are all the elements of a three- 
cornered dispute which, in the most favourable event, 
would result in considerable delay before the unfortunate 
workman receives anything at all, and it is probable that 
in many cases of this nature, particularly those of a minor 
character, the workman, appalled by the difficulties involved 
in obtaining anything from anybody, gives it up as a bad job. 

It is contended, therefore, that a definite scheme of in- 
surance against all accident risks should be incorporated 
in the National Social Insurance scheme, and in view of the 
fact that ordinary accidents form probably little more than 
2 per cent. of all accidents, there is no substantial reason 
why, when it comes to working out rates of contribution, 
they should not be ignored, or at any rate met only by some 
small loading of whatever contribution is deemed necessary 
to provide against industrial accident risks. A. G. 


THE WATCHERS 


RAVE social philosophers have always been sus- 
Cs picious of games. Games, when they are taken 
seriously, we are told, are a symptom, if not a 

cause, of the decay of society. One may say at least in 
regard to this that, if civilisations must die, they could not 
choose a more charming setting for the closing scene than 
a playing-field. How delightful is England in June and 
July when the sun shines, and there is more tennis and 
cricket and racing and rowing and polo in a few weeks 
than most of us would have leisure to attend in a lifetime ! 
There are those who tell us that we should stay at home 
and play games in the back-garden with our friends instead 
of being content to look on at these public contests of men, 
women and horses. They even assure us that they prefer 
to watch the easy-going tennis that is played on a suburban 
lawn. There is something to be said for this view. I 
myself am happier in a garden than as a spectator at 
Wimbledon. But it is a different kind of happiness. In 
a garden I am a happy idler: if I go to Wimbledon, I find 
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myself plunging into the energetic passions of a spectator. 
People sometimes talk as though the spectators at public 
games were mere lazy onlookers. They contrast the 
activity of the players with the inactivity of the crowd. 
I believe this to be a fallacy. I am sure that to look on 
at a well-fought game is to take a sort of exercise and 
almost to play a part in the game itself. It is as if one’s 
very muscles tightened at the exciting moments of the 
game, and one’s heart beats as fast as though one were 
running oneself. If an experimental psychologist were to 
go to Wimbledon with one of those machines for measuring 
the expenditure of effort, and were to carry out a series 
of tests among the spectators, I feel confident that he 
would discover that, even while sitting in their seats, they 
were expending as many foot-pounds of effort as, say, a 
builder. ‘It is an arguable paradox that one can get more 
exercise from watching Johnston or Norton playing tennis 
than from playing tennis oneself. It is probably not quite 
true, but there is enough truth in it to make it worth 
maintaining in an argument. Many people are incapable 
of entering with the same keenness into the games which 
they play themselves as into the games which they see 
played by champions. They feel that something of 
world-importance depends on the result of the latter, and 
grow as excited about them as though a game were a 
sort of beautiful war. Has one ever been more excited 
over anything in the public affairs of the world than over 
the doubt whether one’s school would win the football 
cup? As one watched the match, one took part in it with 
all one’s sinews, butting back the enemy in every scrummage, 
racing with the fast three-quarters through hostile hands 
that he slipped through as through the ineffectual hands 
of ghosts, kicking the ball high and far with the fearless 
full-back, throwing the ball out of touch deftly and power- 
fully with the half (or, as we used to call him, the quarter). 
No player moved but one’s muscles moved with him. 
One’s entire frame responded to and repeated all the 
activities of the field. All drama, I fancy, re-enacts itself 
in this way in the spectator’s being, and, if the effect 
of this is good, as Aristotle says it is, in the theatre, I do 
not see why it should not also be good, though on another 
plane, in the grand stand of the playing field. It is true 
that I cannot definitely say I have ever known a man 
whose biceps was well-developed as a result of watching 
cricket or who got an athlete’s heart from looking on at 
Rugby football. But I like to think that there are such 
people, and that somewhere on earth is a man who, every 
season, after watching his first football match, has to go 
home and rub himself all over with Elliman’s embrocation. 

The spectator in any case is not the base person he is 
sometimes represented to be by those who accuse him 
of being responsible for the decadence of Greece and the 
fall of Rome. He is, on the contrary, a man of primitive 
tastes who likes, above all things, to see some kind of a 
fight. He knows that most of the animals, and men 
among them, become exceptionally and even excellingly 
interesting when they are fighting. A pair of farmyard 
cockerels that have never attracted his eye for so much 
as a passing moment begin to fight—and immediately he 
pauses and takes a lively interest in them. He sees a 
rook and a hawk quarrelling in the air, each attempting to 
mount above the other in order to deliver its blow, and 
his heart beats faster as he awaits the issue of the fight. 
It is not that he is not glad that cock-fighting as a sport 
has been put down by the police. He may possibly be a 
humanitarian who detests all attempts to make a game 
out of the pugnacities of animals. But when Nature 
herself provides the sport, he is not so churlish as to refuse 
the boon. If it were possible to interfere between the hawk 
and the rook, I should interfere. I think I should put a 
stop to almost any fight except a prize-fight, if I had the 
power. Even so, as the old dramatist said, homo sum, 
and, if it is only a pair of dogs that are fighting, I cannot 
pass by, like the Levite, on the other side. We may 


hate contests of this kind, but we cannot remain indifferent 
to them. A contest in itself is almost always an absorbing 
spectacle, and it is only odious in so far as some element of 
cruelty or brutality enters into it. Games, better than 
anything else, provide us with contests from which we need 
not shrink out of kindness of heart. Here are bloodless 
battles—dogfights out of which both the dogs emerge 
exhausted but cheerful. Here is all the keenness of riv, 
without its corollary of murderous malevolence. Man, 
it appears, can understand nothing save by comparison; 
he can understand strength only by comparing one man’s 
strength with another’s, and speed only by comparing one 
horse’s speed with another’s. Hence his passionate interest 
in every sort of game in which strong men are pitted against 
each other, or any fine physical quality is seen in its relative 
perfection. Nor is it only in the physical world that we 
are in love with contest. Time was when Christian men 
stood enthralled by the spectacle of one theologian striving 
for pre-eminence over another. A man who could dispute 
well in those days became famous throughout Europe, 
and Milton in his time was scarcely less famous than Jack 
Dempsey is to-day. And what is history, when it is not a 
record of contests between soldiers, but a record of contests 
between politicians? Go back to Athens, and you will 
always find the great politician confronting his rival, like 
a great boxer or a great tennis-player : every Demosthenes 
has his A’schines. As we read history, it reveals itself as 
an account of ten thousand championships won and lost. 
Contest is always there—either a contest between rival 
men, or a contest between rival nations. We like the 
great men to come before us in couples, and in our minds 
we can scarcely see them alone—Pitt without Fox, Glad- 
stone without Disraeli. A public man’s biography is 
largely the biography of his chief enemy. Here he seems 
to have lived most keenly, when he had to struggle most 
desperately for victory. Here, out of the overflow of his 
keenness, some keenness seems to pour into our own beings 
as we read, and our sleepy attention is awakened as though 
by a struggle of our own times. No doubt there are other 
important things in life besides conflict, but there are not 
many other things so inevitably interesting. The very 
saints interest us most when we think of them as engaged 
in a conflict with the Devil. And, indeed, men have gone 
so far as to imagine the entire universe as the scene of a long 
fight between Satan and God Almighty. 

Thus it will be seen that even our excitement over the 
result of a ping-pong tournament has its roots in something 
deep and universal in our nature. If there is anything that 
especially distinguishes us from the angels, it is, I fancy, 
that the contest of opposites means so much more to us 
than it does to them. We imagine the very light and 
darkness fighting each other, and the gambler pits the red 
against the black. Games and sports are the finest animal 
expression of this love of opposites. So strong is our 
passion for such things that society is willing to support a 
large company of athletes in what would once have been 
called idleness in order that they may train themselves to 
such a point of perfection that our contests shall be contests 
between demigods. The all-time athlete does not seem 
a more shocking phenomenon to us than the all-time 
soldier. During peace-time, indeed, he looms a far larger 
figure in our interests than the soldier. His sham fights 
do not excite us the less because they are comparatively 
safe. All we ask is that he shall thrill us by standing up to 
his equals and surmounting all the difficulties in the path to 
victory. For games would cease to be exciting if men and 
horses did not meet men and horses who were more or less 
their equals. Boxing would lose its interest if the champion 
were always invincible. If our excitement over the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight rose, as the papers said, to fever 
heat, it was because the genius of the one man seemed in 
its way equal to the genius of the other. If Mlle. Lenglen 
lived for ever, we should lose a great deal of our interest in 
women’s tennis. Tennis, as played by her, is an exhibition 
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of skill and not a contest, and, as a result, we find a part 
of the crowd applauding her faulty strokes in the hope that, 
after all, she will prove herself human and may meet her 
equal at last instead of being an eagle among canaries. 
Similarly, racing would become comparatively dull if every 
produced a Mumtaz Mahal, that marvellous two-year- 

old that can outstrip all its contemporaries as a northern 
gale could outstrip the puff of a child’s breath. We admire 
Mile. Lenglen and Mumtaz Mahal as wonders, but we are 
always hoping for the appearance of other wonders to 
match, if not to vanquish, them. Horse-racing is the 
rt of kings and dustmen because there are so few horses 

of whose continued supremacy we can be perfectly sure. 
Every season discovers horses that are whispered to be 
invincible—a Collaborator, a Verdict, a Town Guard— 
but in time they all go down and we enjoy racing all the 
better in consequence. What gives us the greatest pleasure 
on the racecourse is a neck-and-neck finish—such as that 
between Happy Man and Silurian at Ascot—especially, 
perhaps, if it is the horse we have backed that is a neck 
ahead. Horse-racing merely bores most of those who go 
to races, and who are not interested in advance in the 
contest between the genius of one horse and the genius of 
another. A boat-race similarly depends for most of its 
interest on our doubts and fears as to the result. How 
tedious was the Oxford and Cambridge race last year, with 
Cambridge certain to win, and winning without an effort ! 
It was like watching a cricket match between Yorkshire and 
Glamorgan. As a spectacle of white and green, even this 
may be worth looking at, but not as a contest. A seat at 
almost any game on a fine day is a lazy man’s paradise. 
But the games that we remember with pleasure for years 
are those at which, so far from being lazy, we are lashed by 
the waves and beaten by the winds of excitement, and in 
which we take part in the strife as players by deputy. 
v. ¥ 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


SUPPOSE it is a good thing that the technique of 
| diplomacy did not break down yesterday, as most 

people feared that it would. M. Poincaré has not 
refused to make a civil reply to the civil question of what 
he is in the Ruhr for. He has only not made it. But 
rage in Paris having been cooled by the hands that stirred 
it up, it is now suggested that he will. Of course, there is 
not, and never was, any question of a British ultimatum 
to France. But I take the general position to be this. 
The conversations will go on, and even if a written answer to 
our questionnaire is refused, we shall not commit the folly 
of entering into a separate financial arrangement with 
Germany. She could not validate it if we did. If we fail 
with France, our appeal can only be to the public opinion 
of Europe. We took one view of the German Note, 
and indeed assumed a certain responsibility for its 
character and content. France has taken another. She 
ignores Germany’s offer to pay all she can, and to give 
her creditor a first mortgage on all she possesses. That 
attitude suggests that nothing Germany can offer will 
satisfy France, for the reason that her satisfaction lies 
in German ruin and disintegration, which she is rapidly 
achieving. This we cannot and shall not permit if we 
can help it. We have not the slightest desire to quarrel 
with France, or even to act without her. But we have 
a right to ask how she squares her proceedings in the 
Ruhr with the Treaty of Versailles and with the comity 
of nations. If she can satisfy us on these points the way 
will be open to the advantageous deal on reparations 
which we ought long ago to have offered her. If not, 
they form the natural agenda of a European Conference 
or of an appeal to the International Court of Arbitration. 
The first France might refuse to attend; the verdict of 
the second she might not accept. In either case, having 





chosen isolation from her old allies, and cut herself free 

from the great political and economic powers of the world, 

she must expect that these will fall into line against her, 

with what results this week’s drop in the franc, after the 

prolonged attempt to maintain its value, sufficiently shows. 
* * * 


Where one’s indignation mounts so sorely against the 
French is at the sight of how, at their command or by the 
wiles of the agents of their Nationalist policy, the loveliest 
and finest things in Europe are being depressed and over- 
run, and a meaner standard of living set up instead. I see 
a Times correspondent describes the ruin at their hands 
of Wiesbaden, as charming a work of urban culture as 
the hand of man ever devised. I can well believe it, and 
I imagine the lovely little watering places that surround it 
must be sharing its fate, while Homburg, its near neighbour, 
is a drooping shadow of its old charm and gaiety. Farther 
afield the same mischief is being done. I see Mr. Benés, 
whose sharp mediocre brains the journalists have exalted 
far above their worth, has the impudence to say that 
Hungary must not be allowed to regain her old strength 
—she is not safe. Indeed, she is miserably below it. 
Budapest is described to me by an English traveller as a city 
almost of the grave; while the wretched Roumanians 
work their will (to their ultimate undoing) in Transylvania 
on a people who, for all their faults of character, rank 
among the noblemen of the European family. Vienna, 
thank God, England has helped to save, but all over 
Europe this detestable French theory of a society of con- 
queror and vassal states prevails. Has France, liberator 
of the European mind, really given to the little, mean 
Poincarés the power to score out the great legend of her 
intellectual history ? One is loth to think so. 


* * * 


Sir Herbert Samuel’s visit to this country ought to have 
cleared away a good deal of the malicious nonsense about 
Palestine that the Mail and the Express have managed to 
collect. There is no crisis there or here. Sir Herbert 
has not been deserted by the Cabinet. On the contrary, 
he has its full support. His escort was not set upon by 
Arabs, in order to assassinate him. One or two members 
of it had a chance encounter with some bandits (unpolitical, 
as bandits usually are) when he was miles away. There is, 
of course, an Arab opposition. But it is regular, and as 
Arabs understand constitutionalism, constitutional. It is 
divided into two parties, a less extreme section, which is 
willing to co-operate with the Administration, and a more 
extreme, which is not. But the leaders of both sections 
are on friendly terms with him personally, and exchange 
visits and entertainment. Nor is the economic situation 
at all bad. The Jewish enthusiasm for Zionism has taken 
shape in a fresh American collection of about £500,000. 
So that the cause is not likely to die from without, so 
long as it remains a fair proposition in government. 


* * * 


The outcry against the Glasgow section of the Labour 
Party strikes me as much overdone. Are they any worse 
than the Parnellites were? Or the Fourth Party? I 
doubt it. Mr. MacDonald is quite right in insisting that, as 
Parliamentarianism is the basis of the Labour Party, 
the Parliamentary game must be played. You cannot 
take the King’s shilling and act the Republican; and it 
would be madness to estrange a friendly and open-minded 
Speaker by continually forcing him to fill the part of 
executioner to your Left wing. But a Labour Party is 
not exactly a Whig tea-table; and if the Liberals or, for 
that matter, the Tories, can put up with a fighting vanguard 
(and could not get on without it) so can the Labour Front 
Bench. Sir Frederick Banbury is not a “ murderer,” 
and if he were, it would be unparliamentary to call him 
one. But if there is not something “‘ murderous” in a 
social system which contrives one death-rate (a very 
high one) for babies born in St. Giles, and another (a 
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decently low one) for the South Kensington infants, the 
Socialist, or even the Radical criticism of it, is a lie. Our 
pastors and masters can make it so to-morrow by equalising 
the children’s life-chance, or at least by reducing its present 
fearful inequality. Till then, I keep my indignation 
with Mr. Maxton in measure. 

* * * 

Sir John Le Sage came first within my recollection of 
London journalism when not a single “‘new”’ paper had been 
born, and the Telegraph was thought to be a miracle of 
dash. So in a sense it was. Le Sage was a very good 
organiser, and he played some part, too, in the great 
adventures of his time, for if I remember rightly he was 
taken prisoner at the close of the siege of Paris, and he 
told me that during the Commune the insurgents got up 
a little fight for him with the Versailles troops just to 
show him how the thing was done. One of his feats was 
to write a tremendous account (several columns long) of 
Stanley’s first African journey. The fact is that when 
the old journalism did arrange an “ enterprise”’ it was 
on the grand scale and supplied some continuous and 
satisfying diet for its readers’ minds. This, in fact, was 
the ideal of the big newspaper entrepreneurs of those times. 
Commercially minded as they were, the Lawsons, like the 
Walters and the Lloyds, had the zeal for public instruction 
and despised the scheme of syllabub catering which took 
crude shape in Lord Northcliffe’s ramshackle mind. The 
Times stood for one school of education by the Press. The 
Daily News for another. The Telegraph for a third. But 
all were sustained by staffs of writers with full minds, who 
knew the world of politics and diplomacy, of action, of 
travel, of letters, and were many of them personalities of 
weight and individual character, often rough but fine and 
hardy. Le Sage’s merit was that he was a good and wise 
manager of the type of journalist whom the Northcliffes 
have wiped out, much as the American gunmen wiped 


out the buffalo. 
* * * 


I heard Savitri at Covent Garden, and though I thought 
the staging too sumptuous and theatrical, and a great and 
crowded theatre unsuited to its dreamy music and mystical 
intention, I was caught by its recurring beauty of phrasing. 
Our modern composers seem much in love with the device 
of the unseen, distant chorus, and it is singularly appro- 
priate to the spiritual theme of Savitri. Of Mr. Holst’s 
following parody, The Perfect Fool, I thought very little 
indeed. Comedy in music one knows ; but what is musical 
parody? When Mr. Holst tried it, as in the overture, he 
merely produced cacophony; and when he drew much 
nearer to the Wagnerian score, he only made one long to 
wave Mr. Holst off the scene and replace him by the mighty 
Richard. Now and then there was a comic touch (the 
acted Wotan was funny enough), but no true comic vein, 
and withal much baldness, repetition, and a sort of imperti- 
nence. At all events, it was nearly all unwinged for me. 

* * * 

I have seen so much first-class cricket that the second- 
rate type of player who now prevails hardly appeals to me, 
even when he is really good, such as Ducat or Shepherd, or 
even the greatly scoring Hendren. Hobbs is perhaps the one 
player of genius left, and, judging by the brief view I had of 
his unlucky career in the Essex match, while the artist 
is still there, the power of execution is going. Certainly 
there were some overs of fine fast bowling, especially from 
Louden, with his beautiful classical style. Hobbs tried at 
once to set up a rapid, intimate touch with the ball, so 
that everything the bowler did with it should be made 
to look common and tame. But he failed. He seemed 


unable to time the deliveries which had most pace on 
them, and thud went the ball on to his pads. He was 
twice appealed against, the second time fatally. And 
then came a long colourless stretch of play, mostly correct, 
but at times curiously halting and even incorrect. 
WayYFARER, 





JULY 7, 1998 


Correspondence 


THE MINERS’ PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In the very interesting article on ‘‘ The Miners’ Problem” 
in your issue of June 30th, I observe the following sentence, 
which may lead to some misunderstanding on the part of those 
of your readers who are imperfectly acquainted with the precise 
terms and operation of the Wages Agreement: 


Under no circumstances ought a guaranteed rate of profit to be 
put on an equal footing with the minimum wage or “ arrears of 
profits *» due to be carried forward as a debt against the future 
earnings of the miners. Yet this is what takes place under the 
mining agreement, so far as the “standard profits” equated with 
the miners’ basic wage are concerned. 


A guaranteed rate of profit cannot be said to be on an equal 
footing with the minimum wage, since the latter is paid by the 
owners out of their own pockets if the proceeds of the industry 
are insufficient for the purpose, whereas no profit is received 
by them unless there is a surplus of profits over the minimum 
wage and costs other than wages. 


Nor can “ arrears of profits’ always be carried forward as a 
debt against future earnings. What is carried forward is the 
difference between proceeds and standard costs (standard wages, 
standard profits and costs other than wages); but in all cases 
where the proceeds are less than the minimum wage (standard 
wage plus 20 per cent. thereof), plus costs other than wages, 
what the owners recover out of future earnings is not arrears of 
profits but money that they themselves have advanced out of 
their own pockets in order to make up the minimum wage. 

The unfortunate case of North Wales will serve as an example 
of what actually happens in the poorer districts. For the period 
April to December, 1922, during which deficiencies were being 
made in the district, the owners became entitled under the agree- 
ment to standard profits amounting to £181,804. They have 
not received, nor will they ever receive, one penny of those 
profits. On the contrary, they have paid out of their own 

‘pockets, in order to make up the minimum wage, £119,667; 
and of that sum only £87,584 is recoverable out of any future 
surplus. 

In other words, £181,804 of their so-called “‘ standard profits,” 
and £32,083 of their own private resources have gone for ever. 

In the same period, in which the owners have thus sacrificed 
£213,887, there has been paid out in wages no less a sum than 
£1,283,313. 

In view of these figures it is perhaps hardly just to the agree- 
ment to describe it as a scheme that “‘ thrusts upon the workers 
an altogether undue share of the burden of trade fluctuation.” 
At least in this district some 15,000 miners have received in the 
period under review over one and a quarter million pounds, 
whereas the burden of the trade fluctuations has unquestionably 
been borne by the owners. 


Whatever opinions may be held as to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the reduction in the hours of underground working 
from 8 to 7 over the country as a whole, there can be no doubt 
that in North Wales the results of this change have been disas- 
trous, and the miners there are paying in lost wages for their 
loyalty to their fellows in other parts of the country on this 
matter.—Yours, etc., 

Puitie GEE, 
For and on behalf of the Mining Association of 
Great Britain. 
40 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND WHEAT 
PRICES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Fordham for making his policy 
clear. He says, “ all we want to do is to be practical and fix the 
price of wheat at a figure, say 13s. 6d. per cwt., that will make it 
a paying proposition to convert about four million acres of grass 
land into arable.”” About this policy I would like to make two 
observations, which I hope Mr. Fordham may not think too 
* theoretical.” , 

First, it may perhaps be doubted whether the suggested price 
would, in fact, lead to an increase of the arable area by four 
million acres. A price of 13s. 6d. a cwt. is equivalent to 57s. 1034. 
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480 1b. Under the Corn Production Act of 1917 the farmer 
ranteed 60s. per 480 Ib. for wheat in 1917, and 55s. for 
1918 and 1919, and he actually received on an average more 
than 72s. in each cereal year, from 1916-17 to 1920—21—the 
gonual average ranging from 72s. 3d. in 1917-18, to 84s. 8d. in 
1920-21. During the war, too, the policy of the plough was 
by the strongest patriotic motives, and by compulsory 
hing orders. Yet in 1918, the year of maximum produc- 
tion, the arable area in the United Kingdom did not exceed the 
average of the decade 1904-1913 by so much as 1,800,000 acres. 
Or take the history of the years 1919-21. On October 2ist, 
1919, Mr. Lloyd George promised the farmer guarantees which 
should “‘ have reference to the increased cost of production,” 
and should “‘ cover a sufficient period of years to make the farmer 
feel that it is worth his while to cultivate the land.” In May, 
1920, the “ Agriculture Bill” implementing this promise was 
introduced into the House of Commons, and on June 17th the 
then Minister of Agriculture (Lord Lee) explained that, at the 
level of the costs of production then obtaining, the guarantee 
would mean between 80s. and 85s. a quarter, and that for wheat 
harvested in 192] the farmer would receive the equivalent of 
the world’s price, which it seemed “ almost certain ” would be 
“well above the average of 100s., at which it stands to-day.” 
Now, though the abandonment of this policy of guarantees was 
not announced until June, 1921—after the end of the ploughing 
season—the arable area in Great Britain was in 1921 less by 
some 400,000 acres than it had been in 1920, andjless by 750,000 
acres than it had been in 1919. In the light of these facts is it 
possible to maintain that a fixed price of 13s. 6d. per cwt. (which 
would be a maximum as well as a minimum price) would add 
four million acres to the arable area now that the lesson of the 
instability of government promises has been burnt into the 
minds of farmers by the repeal of the Agriculture Act? Or 
does Mr. Fordham intend that compulsory ploughing should 
accompany fixed prices? 


Secondly, I submit that a fixed price of 13s. 6d. per cwt. 
would involve a heavy burden either on the taxpayer, if the 
difference between the fixed price and the world’s price is to be 
made up by the Treasury, or on the consumer if the price of the 
loaf were raised. In 1922 there were about two million acres 
under wheat in Great Britain, and the average yield may perhaps 
be taken as 30.8 bushels an acre, that being the average of the 
decade 1911-1920. At 60lb. to the bushel this means an 
average crop of some 33 million cwt. Now, at the present time 
English wheat is selling at 11s. to 1ls. 6d. per cwt. To make 
up even the larger of these figures to the suggested fixed price 
would cost £3,300,000 a year in respect of wheat grown on the 
old arable, even if there were no addition to the arable area, and 
no change in the ratio of wheat to other crops, and if the stimulus 
of the fixed price did not lead to more intensive cultivation. The 
charge would be greater, of course, if Mr. Fordham’s policy was 
successful, and four million acres were added to the arable. If 
only one-seventh of the new arable were under wheat each year— 
which is roughly about the proportion of arable under wheat in 
1921 and 1922—and if the yield was 30 bushels an acre, the 
additional charge would be over £900,000 a year. But it may 
be taken as certain that a stimulus to wheat growing sufficient 
to bring about the conversion of 4 million acres of grass would 
increase the ratio of wheat to other crops and intensify production 
on the whole wheat area, and for every additional hundredweight 
produced, the taxpayer (or consumer) would have to find an 
additional florin. I do not know by how much Mr. Fordham 
hopes to increase home wheat production. Sir Daniel Hall, 
who in his book on Agriculture after the War, suggested a four 
million-acre increase in the arable, contemplated that 5,200,000 
acres would be under wheat and that the yield would be 32 
bushels an acre. ‘T'wo shillings per cwt. on such a crop as this 
would mean a charge of more than £8,900,000 a year. If my 
first contention is correct, and it would require a higher fixed 
price than 13s. 6d. per cwt. to produce these results, the charge 
would, of course, be higher—l5s. 6d. per cwt., for example, 
would increase the burden to £17,800,000 a year. 


In conclusion, may I indulge in one frankly “ theoretical ” 
observation ? Mr. Fordham, by comparing his fixed price for 
Wheat to the fixed price for carrying letters, again overlooks the 

that agriculture is subject to the law of diminishing returns. 
The Post Office is an industry subject to increasing returns—the 
more letters you carry, the less it costs you to carry each one. 
agriculture, on the other hand, the more wheat you grow, the 
Seater is the average cost of production.—Yours, etc., 
Lower Heyford, REGINALD LENNARD. 
Banbury. 
July 1st. 


WEDEKIND IN AMERICAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTEesMan. 


Sir,—Your invaluable “ Affable Hawk” wants another 
translation of Wedekind because Mr. Eliot, among other unspeci- 
fied enormities, makes one of the characters in the Erd-Geist say 
“to make us flunk.” The Hawk must find a better reason. 
“Flunk” is good and long-established American. It is the 
universal word for failing or muffing it. “* He never flunked and 
he never lied,” wrote the excellent John Hay. The Oxford 
Dictionary admits it, and not merely as slang. If an English 
translator spoke of a student’s being plucked or ploughed 
“ Affable Hawk ” would, I suspect, be annoyed by an American 
reviewer’s demand for an intelligible translation. Little incidents 
of this kind encourage one to think there may be more in H. L. 
Mencken’s contention that American and English are two 
languages than his book succeeds in proving.—Yours, etc., 


S. K. Ratcuirre. 
2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 


THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 


To the Editor of Tae New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—Your critic’s deservedly favourable notice of The Faithful 
Shepherdess by the Phoenix omitted the principal factor which 
made that admirable performance a lesson in stage production. 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s music was good, Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
designs were good (both these gentlemen have been good before), 
the cast was one with which we are familiar at special perfor- 
mances. What distinguished this performance in particular 
from those many shows with which we are familiar was the 
fusing of all these ingredients by that admirable producer, 
Miss Edith Craig. In extracting the best from her human 
material, in perfect understanding of the spirit of the play, and, 
above all, in her genius for exquisite lighting she stands un- 
rivalled. Your critic makes no mention of the art with which 
beautiful music, scenery and acting were welded together so that 
each fell into place without intrusion in a manner we have 
scarcely ever before seen so happily. I hate to suggest that if 
Miss Craig had been a man her name might have been mentioned 
as first in merit, but it is difficult to avoid the thought.—Yours, 
etc., A. B. C. 

July Ist. 


Miscellany 


ROCHESTER 


ISHOP BURNET, to whom the honour of his 
conversion belongs, describes him thus: 


He was a graceful and well-shaped person, tall, and well made, 
if not a little too slender: he was exactly well bred ; and, what 
by a modest behaviour natural to him, what by a civility become 
almost as natural, his conversation was easy and obliging. He 
had a strange vivacity of thought and vigour of expression: his 
wit had a subtilty and sublimity both, that were scarce imitable. 
His style was clear and strong; when he used figures, they were 
very lively, and yet far enough out of the common road. He 
had made himself master of the ancient and modern wit, and of 
the modern French and Italian as well as the English. He loved 
to talk and write of speculative matters ; and did it with so fine 
a thread, that even those who hated the subjects that his fancy 
ran upon, yet could not but be charmed with his way of 
treating them. 


And Burnet, it must be remembered, knew, not the 
admittedly charming and scholarly boy, who made his first 
appearance at Court at the age of eighteen, but the 
celebrated libertine of thirty or so, worn out by excesses of 
every sort, and one of the best hated men of his time. 
So at once we find ourselves in the midst of the almost 
irreconcilable contradictions of character that make 
Rochester so definitely the most interesting of all that 
crowd of courtier poets and wits which fill the memoirs and 
histories of the reign of Charles the Second. 

We cannot doubt Burnet’s description. It is obviously 
the account of someone closely observed, and no imaginary 
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portrait. Yet the contradictions that we know from others 
remain. That “modest behaviour natural to him” for 
instance. We do not doubt its truth, but remember that a 
superb insolence—an insolence capable not only of treating 
“Old Rowley ” with a scorn which even that most tolerant 
of monarchs resented bitterly, but of answering an attack 
on his courage with the line, “‘ For all men would be cowards 
if they durst ”—is, at least, as obvious a quality of the man. 
And this is only the beginning of the puzzle. There is an 
extravagant good fellowship and an extreme moroseness, 
an apparent life of idleness and the fact that Wood calls 
him “the greatest scholar of all the nobility’ at a time 
when the nobility was uncommonly inclined to take a pride 
in scholarship; there is the still more difficult question of 
his courage; there is his obvious critical ability and his 
abominable behaviour to the greatest literary man of his 
age; there is, though this, perhaps, is no paradox, his 
immense popularity with women and his extreme contempt 
for them, which provides the strongest sauce for all his 
bitterest satires. 
There were, says Burnet again, two principles in his natural 
temper that . . . carried him to great excesses: a violent love 
of pleasure and a disposition to extravagant mirth. The one 


involved him in great sensuality; the other led him to many 
odd adventures and frolics, in which he was oft in hazard of 


his life. 

In these adventures he was something more than an 
amusing practical joker. He had a genius for disguise, and 
during his periodical banishments from Court “ would go 
about in odd shapes in which he acted his part so naturally 
that even those who were in the secret and saw him in these 
shapes could perceive nothing by which he might be 
discovered.”” At one time he set himself up as an astrologer 
and quickly became so famous that, as the Grammont 
memoirs tell us, it was only by chance that he did not 
catch Miss Price and Miss Jennings in his net. At another 
he and Buckingham opened an inn just outside Newmarket, : 
and St. Evremond has a long story of the pretty young wife 
of “an old covetous Huncks” stolen from his watchful 
care by Rochester disguised this time as a woman. 

That is one side of the picture to which one can add 
what goes so well with it, “the natural heat of his fancy, 
being inflamed by wine, made him so extravagantly 
pleasant, that many to be diverted by that humour studied 
to engage him deeper and deeper in intemperance.” To this 
side also belong his love poems, both the decent and the 
indecent, and, if he wrote it, the play of Sodom. It is 
certainly not, at least from the literary point of view, the 
most important side. The best things that Rochester 
wrote are his satires, and these are the outcome of the one 
real and strong emotion that he ‘seems ever to have felt— 
disgust. 

After all, when one considers the events of Rochester’s 
short life, the contradictions of his character become less 
difficult to explain. Never did any one start life more 
brilliantly than he. After taking his degree at the age of 
fourteen, he travelled the Continent with his tutor till his 
eighteenth year and then appeared, beautiful, witty and 
something of a scholar at a Court where his particular 





qualities were, as they rarely have been since the renaissance, 
sure ways to advancement and popularity. That winter, 
too, he went as a volunteer with Lord Sandwich to sea, 
and behaved with high courage in the attack on Bergen in 
Sir Thomas Teddiman’s ship the Revenge. Next summer 
he did still better by volunteering to take a message, in a 
small boat under fire, when Sir Edward Spragge could find 


no one else to venture on the feat. He returned to Court a 
hero as well as a charming companion. From this time 
forward an easy success was only too easily gained. He 
became the friend and, though many years their junior, 
almost the leader of that little band which contained 
Buckingham, Dorset, Sedley and Savile as associates. As 
a lover he was nearly always successful and, naturally, 
always fickle. As a wit he was supreme. Charles forgave 
him his libels again and again. There was only one stain, 


and that a serious one, on the only sort of reputation a map 
of his time and temper would desire. 

The question of his courage is almost impossible ty 
unravel. There is no doubt that he did avoid a dug 
with Mulgrave in circumstances which his contemporarig 
considered unfavourable. As we look at them to-day, ther 
seems to be much to be said on Rochester’s side of th 
question, but, after all, it is not the rights or wrongs of the 
quarrel which concern us here so much as Rochester's 
actual motives for refusing to fight, and of those it is almost 
impossible for us to judge. Nor is this the only accusation 
against him. These are Sir Car Scroop’s lines which, 
though coming from an enemy, must have had som 
point: 

He who can push into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away 
Leaving him to be murdered in the street, 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit; 
Him, thus dishonour’d, for a wit you own 
And court him as top fiddler of the town. 

On the other hand, we have Rochester’s proved courage 
as a boy. We have Pepys’ shocked account of how he 
boxed Tom Killigrew’s ears in the King’s presence. We 
have his own attitude to the question already quoted in 
“all men would be cowards if they durst,” which is 
certainly a line no complete coward could write. 

At the bottom of this and all the other puzzles of 
Rochester’s life lie, I think, the facts of Rochester’s youth 
and precocious maturity. He died only a year or two older 
than Shelley died, yet Shelley is always considered a boy 
and Rochester a mature reprobate. And in a way, of 
course, that view is just. Rochester was old in “ pleasure”; 
he had tasted most possible forms of excitement; he had 
dominated a brilliant society ; he was disgusted early. Of 
the truth of that disgust there is no question, but the vigour 
of its expression is that rather of a brilliant boy than a 
mature man—of a pretty boy who has been toyed with 
and fooled at first by doting women, and then has revenged 
himself by turning into fools a thousand more; of a boy 
who has been praised for his wit and led into committing 
boring and dismal follies for the amusement of the coarser 
grained; of a boy who has very early in life seen through 
the pretences and hypocrisies of the grave and self- 
advancing ; of a boy who has been the intimate of a king, 
has despised him and told him so most cruelly, and then 
been brought back once more into favour; of a boy who has 
traded on his own advantages and insolence and learnt to 
despise mankind the more for it. 

Take these lines on Charles (the best known are too well 
known); they are early and amusing only: 

Chaste, Pious, Prudent, Charles the Second, 
The Miracle of thy Restauration 

May like to that of Quails be reckon’d 
Rain’d on the Israelitish Nation. 

The wisht-for Blessing from Heav’n sent 

Become their curse and Punishment. 

A little later it is: 
Restless he rolls about from whore to whore, 
A merry monarch scandalous and poor. 


And then: 
Was ever Prince’s soul so meanly poor 
To be a slave to every little whore. 
The change in that last couplet, so like its forerunner, is 
significant enough and the satire continues: 
Niniveh repented after forty days, 
Be yet a King and wear the Royal bays, 
But Jona’s threats will ne’er awaken thee, 
Repentance is too mean for Majesty. 

But Rochester can be stronger than that, and it is woman 
rather than Royalty that calls forth his most powerful 
passages. There his disgust at times becomes real poetry. 

The Sun no sooner had begun his course 
Spreading his gawdy Beams o’er the Universe; 
Nature herself was hardly full awake ; 

The Planets did their motions rarely make: 

The azure orb, in which there’s finely set, ‘ 

The glittering stars, scarce knew their Architecht; 
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Air, Water, Earth, and Fire did hardly find 
Themselves pure elements, and were inclined 
To mix in composition of each kind. 
Man scarce had seen the first Resplendent Light 
E’er Woman brought forth everlasting light ; 
Damn’d Pride invited her at first to sin 
Ambition then the Devil usher’d in. 
Yes, Rochester was a poet and a satirist. He might 
easily, of course, have been a far better one. For five 
of his life, he told Burnet, he was never completely 
sober. He wasted a multitude of natural gifts, but some- 
how or other he seems to have kept his brains. He never 
became despicable so far as one can see, and if we can 
believe Burnet’s account of his arguments on religion—and 
there seems no reason why we should not—his head remained 
remarkably clear almost to the end. But follies and 
intelligence alike seem to belong rather to boyhood (though 
an extraordinary boyhood) than maturity. If he had 
lived there is no knowing what he might have attained ; it 
is possible that he might even have become stupid and dull; 
at least, as it was, he was never that. Indeed, his keenness, 
whether one meets it in the persevering skill he used in 
teaching Mrs. Barry to act, the assiduity with which he 
polished his most violent satires, the care over detail he 
must have given to his most successful masquerades, is 
always a mark of the man. Whether one would have 
liked him in the flesh it is very hard to say; it would 
obviously have depended very much on the impression he 
himself for one reason or another would have wished to 
give. Charles liked him, Burnet liked him, and from the 
many women whom he might reasonably have offended, 
one hears hardly a complaint. Rape Wricut. 


TWO MEN OF THE MARNE, 1914 


T was a little after five in the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, September 9th, when a general officer 
with the Ninth French Army rode with one 
companion up the road from Sezame. He had 

clearly in his mind, on a landscape map, the memory of 
three disastrous days just past. He saw the line upon 
that map like a small, vivid picture; he saw it as it 
was also in reality—the seiiien of his centre back 
and back, day after succeeding day, through the 
Sunday, the Monday, the Tuesday, and the early hours 
of this the Wednesday, in which the crisis had come : 
the crisis of the Marne. 

To the north, the ceaseless noise of the guns which 
had filled those four days, still rolled, and as he heard 
it he considered the 42nd Division. It had just arrived 
behind the gap opening between the 11th and the 9th 
Corps. To his right, and also to the northward, but 
behind the line of the battle, a great storm-cloud was 
growing to cover the sky, and beneath it, where it 
darkened the last brilliance of that intensely hot day, 
the sharp edge of the Champagne hills, the steep down 
near the marshes of St. Gond and the strangely isolated 
height of the Mont Aimé stood out unnaturally clear, 
the latter with the western light of the declining sun 
full on it, against the ominous livid purple of the 
thunder-cloud. At its base the Prussian Guard had 
stretched out to the limit of their numbers; they were 
already too far extended, but they were still advancing. 
Behind again to the right (he did not know in what 
confusion, but the confusion had come) bunched the 
Saxons. 

That vast modern battle was not one in which, as in 
those of our fathers’ time, the decisive moment was 
gtasped by the eye, and the decisive manceuvre con- 
ducted upon a field actually seen by the man deciding 
it. In that vast modern battle the critical moment 
was the end of calculation most complex and 
stretching back for days; yet there was, in this 


Moment of the late afternoon, on that Wednesday, 


essentially the same process maturing in a length of 





days which had with the great Napoleon matured in an 
hour; and what was about to be done was essentially 
the same as what Marlborough had done at Blenheim, 
when he drew that heavy phalanx of white-coated 
German cavalry from the right, under the heights, 
launched it at the French left centre and decided 
Blenheim ; for the enemy line, though still advancing, 
was stretched to its utmost, was breaking: the gap 
was perceived and proved fatal. 

The general officer returned from his ride a little 
after six o’clock. He sat in the room of a private 
house, which during the last twenty-four hours had 
been the conning tower of the fight. He had the great 
map before him, scored with rough coloured chalks. He 
saw through the great windows before him the lowering 
sky. He received minute by minute the telephone 
messages and marked their news in sharp pencil jabs 
upon the sheet. The dull noise to the north was the 
same; the reports pouring in from the front showed 
little change, but that little change was as significant as 
the slight movement after slack water in a harbour, 
when the tide begins to turn. 

It was still full daylight; the storm had broken on 
those northern hills; there were lightning flashes 
against the dead cloud and the noise of distant thunder 
mingled with the ceaseless thudding of the guns. The 
General ceased his labour and could lean back in his 
chair, resting his eyes from the map, and make certain 
that the thing was accomplished. An order had been 
given upon the enemy’s side, and it was an order for 
retreat. ... 

The evening fell, the rain drove through darkness, 
the thunder lessened, grumbled and withdrew. None 
slept. All followed the more distant, the withdrawing 
signal of the artillery. The Reserve troops came 
marching through hurrying to the north. The tide 
had indeed turned. 

The General Officer was mounted again with his few 
companions and riding north with the rest through the 
storm. Before midnight a great glare was seen on the 
horizon, blurred with rain. He informed himself what 
it was, and heard it was the station of La Fére Cham- 
penoise burning: the enemy had abandoned it three 
hours before. And still they went northwards, and 
still the far noise of the guns retired before them, miles 
away. 

* * * * * * 


There is a house in Luxembourg built for a large 
school and standing upon the public square opposite 
the post office. Here was housed, in that same Sep- 
tember of 1914, the Central Command of the German 
Armies. Hence proceeded the central determining 
orders which moulded the battle reaching along 150 
miles of front, 200 miles away. 

The little hill-town on its splendid gorge was quiet 
enough. The German officers came and went through 
the streets, courteous, not ill-liked, among a people 
whom they had always regarded as one of their own ; 
no cruelties had marked this violation of what they 
thought to be no more than a technical neutrality. 
The coinage, the customs, the railways had been 
German for a lifetime ; German speech was all about 
them, and the traditions they knew. The afternoon 
was fair and warm in Luxembourg, high though the 
town stands. Here was all the odd, ironic air of peace, 
though here was the heart of the attack and of the 
enormous war. 

Into that great empty building, now filled with its 
busy groups of writing and telephoning men, its big, 
bare, deal tables with their masses of maps pinned 


down, its walls covered with further maps, lines in blue 
and red chalk drawn upon them and numbers hastily 
inscribed, came for the first time, after so many days 
of triumphant advance, the note of change. There 
was half-an-hour of too great calm, during which 
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decision wrestled against decision and a proud refusal 
to accept inevitable things; but the moment came ; 
it was the later reflex of that great moment after, 
when the thunderstorm had broken far away beyond 
the reedy belts of the Marne river. An order had been 
given at the Front: the man upon whose responsi- 
bility it went—a man already broken with illness— 
rose and went out uncertainly, as though he were far 
older than his age, leaning upon the plain iron rail of 
the school staircase as he painfully descended the steps; 
then slowly, with bent head, wandered into the 
neglected court and garden. 

Between him and the public square there was but a 
low wall supporting high, open, iron rails far apart. He 
came in his full uniform, this General Officer, who had 
accepted and ordered the retirement. He was a noble- 
man, superior in military talent to his fellows, even 
amid that great organisation which was the best 
designed for war in Euro He leaned against the 
railings a moment with his left hand, his whole body 
was bowed, and then he sat him down, careless of 
dignity, careless of prestige. He sat down publicly 
on the low stone wall that supported the railings, his 
head bending more and more forward, and staring on 
the ground. He bore a name with very different 
memories of cold triumph. It was Moltke. 

A group of boys playing in the square ceased from 
play to see so strange a sight, timidly approached the 
railings, and stared at that poor, broken figure. They 
could know nothing of the stark traditions of the 
Prussian Army, nor of how strange a sight they saw 
in that public, broken, humiliation, but they felt its 
enormity. He, for his part, had forgotten what was 
around him—the place, the children; he stared at the 
ground, remembering as in a vivid dream his urgent 
appeal to his Emperor, his agony at defeat, his intelli- 
gence too great for his heart, and the knell still ringing 
there: ‘‘ The campaign has failed. . . . The campaign 
has failed.” H. Be.uoc. 


Art 


REFLECTIONS ON A 
EXHIBITION 


{ HE insult that is true is intolerable. Fortunately 
for the comfort of the human race and the 
slumber of rancour, men when moved will for 

the most part strike wide of the just epithet. The ancient 

heroes, preparatory to fighting, addressed one another 
with such amiabilities as ‘‘come forth, thou coward,” and 

“puling boy”; cowardice being the most despised trait 

of a warlike age. In times more modern the scorn is 

shifted to a passion for notoriety and mercenary motives : 

“ Just for a handful of silver he left us—Just for a ribbon 

to stick in his coat,” piped the indignant Browning. But 

how many artists who, having enjoyed a modicum of 
popular success, are so struck at, must hug themselves 
in conscious innocence, knowing that taunt flies wide. 

The truth is that the man who succeeds with the public 
is the man who has a real genius for doing what people 
at the moment take a liking to. His success is fortuitous. 
Southey in deserting the Lakers was not really a renegade, 
he was finding the true level of his enthusiasms. It was 
Millais’ early work which was his affectation. That he 
enjoyed fame and affluence on embracing the more 
popular faith of the day does not make his change 
insincere. He too, like Southey, was finding the true 
level of his genius. 

Though the forecasting of what is likely to be popular 
is really every bit as difficult as theatrical managers 
lament, it is easy to be wise after the event. The show of 
portraits by Laszlo at the French Gallery, just over, raises 
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some interesting points connected with this vexed question 
of popularity. Idolatry is one of the oldest and best vices 
of the human race. It is the link between art and religion, 
Wherever there is any survival of that old puritanism, 
founded by Moses, art, or at least the graphic arts, cannot 
flourish ; but in those religions where images are wor. 


shipped, ostensibly as symbols, though popularly for. 


themselves, the graphic arts develop. Many peoples 
have seen God as an idealised version of themselves. The 
Arabs have seen Him as a man with a long white beard— 
their idea of dignity; the Greeks as an athlete; the 
modern Americans as a “ force”; and “ Society ” (those 
who live softly and richly) have evolved what may be 
termed a sort of lay idolatry. In this idolatry the image of 
oneself, but still more of oneself as one would like 
to be, is considered to be the aim of art. Ladies as they 
hope they look at the moment when they have left their 
dressing tables to go down to their cars, barristers in their 
gowns looking “ brilliant,” soldiers in uniform looking 
soldierly—‘* I don’t care whether that is art or not,” 
say Sir John and Lady Jill in front of these pictures, 
** it’s what I like.’ Laszlo can supply this want, but to 
suggest that he is insincere about it is very far from the 
truth. There is no doubt that he does it seriously, earnestly 
and with great enthusiasm. Moreover the work in which he 
is most “ successful ”’ is undoubtedly his best work. His 
small landscapes and occasional pieces are not at all up 
to the level of such popular portraits as that of “ young” 
Sir John Simon. Laszlo, like many another popular artist, 
like Frith of “ Derby Day,” is the ordinary man with an 
extraordinary power of expression. Frith, of course, 
achieves a wider humanity. Laszlo belongs to a more 
select circle, to those who are sometimes called, perhaps 
ironically, the cultured, but are at any rate people of 
cultivated leisure. His subjects are all nice subjects; 
‘his men are gentlemen, his women are ladies, and his dogs 
are all pedigree dogs. If he paints a building it is a 
beautiful building, if a boat a Rater. If his world is shallow 
it is nevertheless tremendously sincere and his technique 
accomplished. We may smile at his portrait of a young 
bride standing against the powdered blue shadows of the 
church porch with a gentle sunlight glow illumining her 
face; we may exclaim “Cheap sentiment”; but he 
obviously does not agree with us. He is sincere and paints, 
not well, but with his heart. 

The fame of these popular painters is like that of an 
actor; with death it is soon forgotten. In the end it is 
only what the best judgments pass that survives. We 
may say much, with justice, in disparagement, but let us 
at least avoid the error of the major accusation—insincerity. 

Joun ALTON. 


A SONG FROM THE STREET 


HE black guns are silent in Argonne Woods, 
It is quiet where the bluebells hang dreaming ; 


Not a burger has fear for his roof or his goods 
Now from high cloud no death gnat comes gleaming. 
But our feasting rings gloomier than yesterday 
When men in their millions were dying, 
For here ‘tis the soul they would vanquish and slay, 
And in anguish and fear it goes sighing. 


I have listened in mansion and blossoming lane, 
I have heard it in grove and grey city, 
And my life is sore troubled and darkened with pain, 
And my heart is a green glade of pity. 
Too oft have I told this in jest and disdain, 
Or sung it in heat or wild anger, 
But now I would soften with tears each refrain, 
And pipe like a bird to your langour. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. E. T. RAYMOND is an acute analytical 

M observer of human nature in politics. He has 
written arrestingly and entertainingly on nearly 

gl the prominent figures in contemporary history. His 
sudy of Lord Balfour has gone into a cheap edition (St. 
James’ Library. Collins. 2s. 6d.); his Uncensored Cele- 
ities has had a great success. He is widely informed, 
gd, what is more, a good guesser where his knowledge 
ives out. A quotation in the former book came to my 
mind while reading The Man of Promise: Lord Rosebery 
(fisher Unwin. 10s.). Lord Balfour is reported as saying : 
“Iam more or less happy when being praised; not very 
meomfortable when being abused, but I have moments of 
weasiness when being explained.” The reader of The Man 
of Promise cannot help stopping now and again to wonder 
what he would feel if he himself were the subject of this 
biography—certainly it would include moments of uneasi- 
nss. The book has a posthumous air. He could 
hardly believe as he read it that he had not been some 
years in his grave. Not a single page suggests that, after 
al, the great authority on Lord Rosebery’s character, 
lord Rosebery himself, is alive. Mr. Raymond’s “ ex- 
panations *” never assume the modesty of conjectures, 


though some of them require it. 
*” * * 


The following passage is a summary near the end of the 
book, and the book itself is an expansion of this passage: 


In most people it can be said definitely which side of them most 
truly represents the man. In Lord Rosebery’s case there was no 
such certitude. He had a strong fancy, if not passion, for politics. 
He had a decided passion for rhetoric. He heartily loved books. 
He even loved, or, if he did not love, he could tolerate for the 
pride and satisfaction of achievement the dire laboyr of writing 
books, and in his case it was a real labour, for his books were not 
thrown together, but always written with the pains dictated by 
an imperious literary conscience. At various times of his life one 
might be tempted to declare him one of those whose main adven- 
tures are in the world of thought. But on the whole it would 
seem that the politician, the bibliophile, the writer, and even the 
didactic rhetorician, were secondary to the great noble. There 
was a startling number of Roseberys, some of them, no doubt, 
what the real Rosebery might have been had he only enjoyed the 
luck to be born a younger son. As things happened, the true 
Rosebery seems to have been the fifth Earl, the friend of kings, 
the husband of a Rothschild, the lord of many domains, the wearer 
of many chains and ribbons. And this true Rosebery’s ultimate 
tastes and ideas were the tastes and ideas appropriate to a great 
aristocrat. It might amuse him to possess a philosophy as well 
asa family tree, to have the praise of reviewers as well as the 
congratulations of the royal enclosure, to run for a time the King’s 
domains as well as his own estates. But none of these things were 
his serious business. His real affair was to be a nobleman, and 
do as a nobleman should. The incidental Roseberys crowd the 
landscape of his career like the false Richmonds at Bosworth, but 
at the end none of them is left alive. What does remain is what 
was there from the beginning. It was mainly the brilliant young 
aristocrat who fascinated the good Cory at Eton. It is the old 
aristocrat, and the old aristocrat alone, who emerges in that last 
actid correspondence with the Ministry of Munitions. 

But, apart from the interest which must cling to a character so 
enigmatic, there is a further reason for believing that Lord Rosebery 
will be assigned an importance in history quite disproportionate 
to his direct achievement. His name must be inseparably asso- 
ciated with a much larger thing than the delimitation of an Asiatic 
frontier or the annexation of an African wilderness. The last of 
the aristocratic Liberal statesmen, he will doubtless figure as the 
decisive factor in the destruction of the Liberal Party as he found it. 


So Mr. Raymond has found his formula for Lord Rosebery. 
‘His real affair was to be a nobleman, and to do as a 
nobleman should.” It is not a bad one, though I do not 
follow Mr. Raymond when he refines upon it, by adding 
that he is a Scottish nobleman and therefore without 
Sentiment for the House of Lords. It seems over-subtle 
to attribute Lord Rosebery’s enthusiasm for the Empire 
to the impossibility, for a Scot, of feeling like a patriotic 
Englishman about England alone; and Mr. Raymond 


goes so far as even to account for Lord Rosebery’s interest 
in London to that city’s being “ something more—and, 
therefore, something less—than the capital of England.” 
All this is unsatisfyingly ingenious. Such fantastications 
are, however, infrequent in his pages. 

* * * 


I have not yet penetrated that new, imposing and stately 
building which stands beside Westminster Bridge, on the 
south side of the Thames; but when I do, somewhere in 
one of its many halls and galleries I hope to come across a 
marble effigy of Lord Rosebery. It is in the palace of the 
London County Council that his statue should stand. 
When the London County Council was created he gave it 
what, at the moment, it most needed, and he was eminently 
qualified to contribute—prestige. He was the Council’s 
first Chairman. Before the Local Government Act of 
1888 London was controlled by all sorts of obscure bodies, 
spending and mis-spending annually large sums of public 
money, and very ill-co-ordinated in power. No London 
cabman knew the offices from which these inconspicuous 
nobodies casually operated. Lord Rosebery had long 
favoured a policy which would make London “ not a unit, 
but a unity”; and his shouldering of the burden of a 
laborious and then inglorious office lessened the invidious 
distinction between Parliamentary and local public service, 
between politicians and vestrymen. 

* * * 

I believe that if there is one great safeguard to which we may look 
in the future of our country it is this—that if by any chance Party 
politics should become a mere scene of violence and corruption, 
slander and malignity, you have always below and beyond that a 
perfectly safe and solid substratum of public municipal life on which 
you may fall back, at any rate, if I may say so without confusion 
of metaphor, as your second line of defence. While your orators 
are banging tables and calling each other every kind of name, the 
municipal authorities go on providing gas and water and pave- 
ments for their streets, free public libraries and public baths and 
wash-houses, and do not care one farthing about those conflicts 
that are going on. . . . I attribute very great importance to the 
municipal life of the country ; but London, up till a very few years 
ago, had no municipal life, no municipal spirit at all, and it has 
been only within the last few years that a spirit has come and 
bid these dry bones live. To what is it that we owe this sudden 
revival, this sudden life of London ? In the first place, I think we 
owe it largely to the London County Council. I think that great 
body made London for the first time a unit. 

As chairman in the course of his first chairmanship he 
attended, besides being perpetually requisitioned for fetes 
and functions, some three hundred committee meetings 
and over forty public sittings of the Council; not a bad 
year’s work for a nobleman of varied and exigent tastes, 
including a love of leisure. 

* * * 


** Rads, cads, and fads ” was the label at once attached 
to the first London County Councillors; that they lived 
down the jeer so quickly, that they are now housed in 
such dignity, is not a little due to Lord Rosebery. The 
“ fads ’’ at the time added to his labours. In the autumn 
of 1889 it was alleged that the public were seeing too 
much of a certain female performer’s back ; and in company 
with a select body of councillors he attended the music 
hall where “ Zaeo”’ was appearing. Mr. Raymond’s 
readers will agree that “ it would be interesting to know 
precisely what was his official opinion, still more interesting 
to know precisely how and in what tones he expressed it, 
concerning this particular question of propriety.” 

* * * 


Of Lord Rosebery’s limitations as a man, a party man 
and a statesman, Mr. Raymond has plenty to say. It is 
characteristic of him that he should have written a life 
of Chatham before he did anything, and of Napoleon after 
he had ceased to do anything. The metaphor in which 
Mr. Lytton Strachey summed up Melbourne suits Lord 
Rosebery too; he is “an autumn rose.” And that an 
autumn rose can have very sharp thorns was prettily 
shown in Lord Rosebery’s last appearance in print, in 
his correspondence with the Ministry of Munitions. 

AFrFraBLeE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Doves’ Nest, and Other Stories. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 
Constable. 6s. 

The Black Dog. By A. E. Corrarp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Why They Married. By Mrs. Betitoc Lownpes. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

Life: Being a Memoir of Chesney Temple. By Esmé WiNGrIELD- 
SrratrorpD. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Most Loving Mere Folly. By Pavt BuioomrieLp. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

The lamentable death of Miss Katherine Mansfield at the age 
of thirty-four added one more shelf, possibly an important one, 
to the tragic library of unwritten books. Round the ceiling of 
this library are written in great mosaic letters many names that 
are unknown to us, for its catalogue records the works of those 
that never waked to ecstasy the living lyre. There, too, are 
the plays of Marlowe’s maturity, the real masterpieces of 
Collins, the more important writings of Keats and Shelley, the 
poems Coleridge never finished, and those that Rimbaud never 
began. That Katherine Mansfield’s work would have improved 
seems likely—she was always a conscientious artist, and one 
whose eyes remained intensely young and alive to every sight 
they met. The newly published posthumous volume contains 
six finished and fifteen unfinished stories. There is no new 
weakness in them, and they will be read by every admirer of her 
writing ; but it is not, I think, possible by comparing them with 
her earlier work to discover in what direction, if any, her talent 
was developing. Upon the thirty stories contained in Bliss and 
The Garden Party her rank as a writer of fiction must now always 
depend, and I cannot believe that her artistic reputation will 
ever stand higher than it does at present. The detail of her 
observation, the sharpness of her phrase, and the play of her 
fancy are remarkable, and must give pleasure to most of those 
who care about writing. But the peculiar characteristics of 
her art were her use of Tchekhov and her gift for seeing others 
as they see themselves. That Tchekhov was a very great story- 
writer and the greatest of modern dramatists seems to me as 
certain as any esthetic judgment of contemporary work can be. 
But there are moments, there are even months, when his influence 
on English writers appears positively disastrous. If the members 
of the London Group all began painting in the manner of Gont- 
charova and Larionoff the result would hardly be more unfor- 
tunate. Of course, this confession would enable counsel to 
challenge my presence on any jury sitting on the work of 
Katherine Mansfield. But the criticism of fiction being un- 
luckily so much more a matter of personal judgment than is the 
criticism of historical or scientific work, it is unfair, if not impos- 
sible, to hide one’s prejudices. In any case the critic is not 
really a juryman so much as a counsel for those with similar 
feelings to himself. And there must be many who admire 
Tchekhov and yet deplore the use of his methods, save in very 
few cases, by Western Europeans. Tchekhov was endowed with 
a miraculous sensibility, rather like the “touch” of a great 
painter, which made of every dab he used to compose his stories 
a thing of beauty and significance. Even so he depends to a 
perilous extent in his plays upon the actors, and in his stories 
upon the readers. But in his hands, so exquisite was his touch, 
masses of detail spring together to make a satisfying whole. Too 
often when used by others this method makes outrageous 
demands upon the reader, who is left to impose order where no 
order is. Critics complain that Ben Jonson’s personages are in 
only two dimensions. But will Volpone take on more solid 
flesh in our imagination if we are told that he is left-handed, that 
he has a strawberry-mark on his ankle, that he cannot pronounce 
his “r’s,” or that his grandmother was fond of sucking eggs ? 
By distortion and juggling with perspective a genius like 

Tchekhov can accomplish his design in literature as in painting. 
But most of his followers have loaded their stories with much 
that is arbitrary and irrelevant. 

The other principal characteristic of Katherine Mansfield’s 
art, I suggested, was her ability to put herself in other people’s 
skins. All her stories are written in a sort of oratio obliqua. 
Every thought, every feeling, and even many of the turns of 
phrase in the narrative parts of the stories belong to the 
characters ; sometimes to the same character throughout the 
story, more often to the one who is at the moment in the fore- 
ground. No one ever pushed this method further. The skill 
with which she managed it, the variety she thus gave to her 
work, and the sympathy with her characters which she thus 
established are most admirable. Few writers have better 
described the unorganised flow of thoughts and feelings that 
continually move through the different layers of human con- 
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sciousness, and specially the distorting influence of egotism upon 
the whole individual outlook. But this oblique method makes 
it extraordinarily difficult to discover the real colour of the 
author’s mind. In all Katherine Mansfield’s work there js 
hardly an opinion or a sentiment which is frankly her own and 
uncoloured by the mind of any of her characters. One pe 

of the method is that it makes so difficult that affectionate rela. 
tionship of reader to author which ties us to many of the great 
writers of the past. Obviously Miss Mansfield was an artist fyjj 
of pity and tenderness, but no Parnassian can be more elusive, 
Her stories of the Burnell family, Prelude and At the Bay, seem 
to be written most fondly, and it is, I think, likely that in these 
one comes nearest to her personality. Even then the writing of 
them is so deeply soaked in the atmosphere she describes that 
you cannot be sure at what points she is speaking directly ang 
unmasked. These stories, however, do provide the crucial test 
for her readers, and I believe there are many, like myself, who 
cannot be comfortable with them. Katherine Mansfield had 
beautiful flair for whatever is good in the worst of us, but so 
much occupied was she with this that she never, I think, por- 
trayed a really agreeable person—the sort of person, I 

with whom one would like to stay or to travel. Having failed to 
find a proper explanation, I can only report a fact which admira- 
tion for Miss Mansfield’s skill cannot alter, and for which dislike 
merely of her methods cannot account: and that is that the 
personality behind her work, in so far as it can be isolated, is to 
some temperaments anything but sympathique. 


The new collections of stories by Mr. Coppard and Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes are well up to the level of these writers. I recommend 
them, and I would like to say more, but my way is blocked by 
no less a thing than Life (by Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford). 
Not that this novel is in itself anything worth talking about, 
but the very monstrosity of the author’s proceedings has brought 
up a serious question of principle. The Roman a clef has existed 
since La Princesse de Cleves, if not since The Satyricon. The 
greatest novel of our time was said to contain various full-length 
portraits, though Proust himself denied it. He admitted he had 
borrowed from real people here a nose, there a lisp, and there 


_ again a love-affair, but explained that the composite character 


which resulted was a creation of his own. Unfortunately, those 
who recognised one feature were apt to imagine that they had 
the key to the original of the portrait, and the unhappy pos- 
sessor of the recognisable nose or lisp was at once saddled with 
somebody else’s amours. All novelists of the realistic order 
must to some extent use this method; but in tactless or un- 
scrupulous hands it becomes at once intolerable, and obvious 
portraits result from insufficiently mixed ingredients. Life is a 
particularly odious example of this. It is one more of those 
tiresome novels describing the childhood, schooldays, Univer- 
sity terms and vacations of a young man. The hero is a cross 
between Rupert Brooke, Mr. Pemberton Billing and Mr. A. P. F. 
Chapman; and as we all know that no such prodigy exists, 
there is no harm done in that quarter. But many of the other 
characters are clear portraits, or rather, clear, spiteful and 
ineffective caricatures. Mr. H. C. Harwood, who criticises 
novels in The Outlook, pointed out this insufferable breach of 
good manners, and mentioned some of the persons portrayed ; 
whereupon Mr. Wingfield-Stratford writes indignantly to protest 
that these are not portraits at all, and that Mr. So-and-So in the 
book is obviously not Mr. Asquith, because he is represented as 3 
Die-Hard, etc., ete. Now the alleged portraits of Society Ladies 
in the book, which have so far most prominently figured in this 
entertaining and in some ways rather important controversy, 
may for all I know be really unlike any real persons. They 
certainly strike me as the sort of portraits a writer might make 
of such persons if all his knowledge of them was derived from 
the Society Gossip in the illustrated papers ; and I am not sur- 
prised to see that Mr. Wingfield-Stratford disclaims all know- 
ledge of the supposed originals. But it is perfectly clear, to 
anyone who knows the milieu, who various of the Cambridge 
characters really are. (Mr. Wingfield-Stratford can hardly deny 
that he describes as The Rose the society that was really known 
as The Carbonari.) And it is disingenuous to protest that the 
character called “* Y” in a book cannot be a portrait of “ X’ 
because his eyes are described as being of a different colour, 
when everyone who knows “ X ” will immediately recognise him- 
At this rate there is nothing (except my ignorance of them) to 
prevent my describing minutely in a novel all the habits and 
mannerisms of Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford himself, adding 
to them some vice (drug-taking, for instance) which would 
quickly land him in trouble, and then calling the character 
Mr. René Stratfield-Wingford. And if he protested, I could 
take a leaf from his own book and answer that it could not be 
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Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s 


New Novel 
Restoration 


7s. 6d. net. 


By a new writer. 


Encounters 
Stories by 


Elizabeth Bowen 


Small Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


“An amazingly clever collection of brief impressionistic 
sketches by a new writer. . . . Miss Bowen has 
achieved a control and technique to which few writers 
attain in their first novels..—ROSE MACAULAY in 
the Daily News. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 
THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


Fresh Extracts by SIR HENRY LUCY 
This third volume, like its predecessors, is compiled of 
extracts from Sir Henry’s private diary, entered at the dates 
given and remaining unedited. It may therefore be assumed 
to offer to the reader the same interest as did the two earlier 
volumes. (Ready Next Week.) 12s. net. 


Compiled from the ane and Family Papers of Baliol, Viscount 
Esher. By MAJ. C. H. DUDLEY WARD. A love story in two 
tions is the ‘hans of this book, beginning with the love 
letters of Dora Best, in the days of Napoleon the ao to 
Geor, Soop Brett. Biographers are seldom favoured with such soul- 
ing documents as these. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


LADY ROSE WEIGALL 


A memoir by her Daughter, RACHEL WEIGALL. “A divertin 
chronicle of the lighter sides of the — literary, and soci 
worlds in the Victorian Age.”—The IMustrated. 12s. net. 


TRIFLES AND TRAVELS. 


By ARTHUR KEYSER, Author of “ People and Places.” “ These 
reminiscences - havea gentle vivacity and urbane charm 
which lead the reader on and on + entertaining volume.” 

—Morning Post. 10s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR THE XXth CENTURY 


By CHARLES ELEY. “The value of the book, which is con- 
siderable,.is much enhanced by the inclusion of many full page 

photographic illustrations of the highest degree of ar 7 a 

—Morning Post. . net. 


BABYLONIAN PROBLEMS 


By Lt.-Colonel W. H. LANE. This book deals with prominent 
problems connected with ancient Babylonia, comprising much 
data of an entirely new character. Illustrated. 2is. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW 7/6 NET NOVELS 
LONELY FURROW By Maud Diver 


Author of “ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “‘ Unconquered,” ete. 


A SOCIETY ADVENTURESS mae! T. Felstead 


(Ready Next Week.) 
OLD OFFENDERS E. W. Heraune 
LASS OF THE SWORD 


> 3 E. Lawrence 
EVERY MAN’S HAND By Maj.-Gen. C. Ross 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
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a portrait of him because he does not take cocaine. This use 
of the novel for venting private grievances is becoming a perfect 
pest—even such important writers as Mr. D. H. Lawrence and 
Mr. H. G. Wells have recently been guilty of it—and I see no 
way of stopping it. At least a distinction can be made between 
the portrayal of public personages, which may be legitimate 
satire, and that of private individuals, which only serves to 
satisfy an author’s spite. A book like Life would be inexcusable 
if it were the work of an undergraduate ; as the production of a 
Don it is unbelievable ; and one can only hope that it is not 
the work after all of the Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford who 
was once a Fellow of King’s, but of some discreditable person 
who bears the same resounding name. 

Most Loving Mere Folly is an Oxford novel and Mr. Bloom- 
field’s first book. Less vulgar than some Oxford novels, and 
less ignorant than others, it is distinguished from them chiefly 
by a vein of idealism which is a vast relief after their insufferable 
snobbery. Mr. Bloomfield writes seriously and with evident 
sincerity, but in one ostentatious instance he has fallen to Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford’s level. And there is the less excuse for 
this because the portrait is not of some new or monstrous per- 
sonage of whose existence the world might be interested to learn, 
but of a gracious and retiring man who has been caricatured 
by every year’s output of Oxford novelists, either because no 
other Don ever took the trouble to be kind to them, or because 
they were under the spell of a tremendous tradition. The his- 
torian will, I believe, give Mr. John Palmer the credit for its 
initiation, and among those who have followed him are Mr, 
Ivor Brown, Mr. Gerard Hopkins, Mr. Beverly Nichols and Mr, 
Evan Morgan. Some have attempted to destroy this tradition 
by moral censure, others (quorum pars parva fui) by parody, 
But all in vain. It is possible to believe that Mr. Bloomfield is 
merely acting ingenuously and automatically in following it. 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has not the excuse of precedent for his 
caricatures. Cambridge writers have rarely indulged in this 
form of idiocy ; but whether that is because their univérsity 
life lays a weaker spell upon them, or because they are better 
kept in order by their friends, it needs an impartiality that 
do not possess to decide. RayMOND MortTIMER. 


CHINA AND EUROPE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


China und Europa im Achtzehnten Jahrhundert. By Apo.r 
REICHWEIN. Twenty-six Illustrations. Oesterheld. Berlin. 


The first subject about which thoughtful German visitors 
make inquiry in England is our Jugend-bewegung (Youth Move- 
ment). This search is generally ill-rewarded. Of two recent 
visitors, one failed to find any Youth Movement at all. ‘*‘ How 
sad,”’ he cried ; “ a land without a Jugend-bewegung !*’ Another 
found it, but in a truncated condition. ‘* What, after all,” he 
lamented, “ is a Jugend-bewegung that lacks Geistige Bestrebung 
(Ghostly Striving)?” The Germans are perhaps slightly self- 
conscious about their own Jug-b.; they are even inclined 
to cosset it (Fieber und Heil in der Jugend-bewegung is the title 
of a recent German book) ;, but they cannot be accused of 
grudging it the most arduous Bestrebung both of mind and pen. 

In his introductory chapter (which, though in an entirely 
different way, is not less interesting than the more strictly 
relevant parts of the book) Herr Reichwein shows how Oriental 
influences have moulded the Youth Movement of modern 
Germany. Working backwards, he studies the influence of 
Taoist ideas upon Tolstoi, who, as is well known, carried about 
with him for many years a translation of the Tao Té Ching. 
Having thus effected a back-door entrance into the eighteenth 
century, we walk straight into the Willow-pattern : 

Allons & cette porcelaine ! 

Se beauté m’entraine. <i 

Elle vient du monde nouveau, 

L’on ne peut rien voir de plus beau. 
Qu’elle a d’attrait, qu’elle est fine ! 
Elle est native de la Chine. 

The story of Chinese influence on the applied arts of the West 
is too complicated to follow here ; moreover, it is to some 
extent familiar. Few know that the pagoda at Kew (not the 
present one, which is a modern substitute) was the earliest to be 
set up in Europe, being the model of those at Het Loo, Chante- 
loup, Choiseul and Munich. It is lamentable that fire should 
prematurely have consumed the parent of so whimsical a brood. 
But who removed the House of Confucius, the Mosque, the 
Alhambra and the Gothic cathedral which were once grouped 
round the Kew Pagoda? 


The main theme of the book is the influence of China upon the 
thought and taste of the eighteenth century. From such ap 
account it would be impossible to omit Leibniz, though the 
greater part of his activity falls in the seventeenth. It jg 
however, difficult to regard him as the founder of the move. 
ment which reached its apogee with the publication of Voltaire’s 
Essai sur les Mours. What delighted Voltaire was that the 
Chinese succeeded in being virtuous without the aid of Heave 
Grace. Leibniz had equal confidence in the remarkable virtye 
of the Chinese, but it pleased him chiefly as a sign that Heavenly 
Grace was much more widely répandu than had hitherto been 
supposed : “* ohne himmlische gnade ist eine solche Tugend nicht 
zuerkliren.” Another fact which endeared Chinamen to Leibniz 
was their use of the binary notation, which consists entirely of 
ones and noughts (symbol to Leibniz of “the One God and 
nought beside”). This notation he believed to have been used 
in the famous Yi Ching or “‘ Book of Changes.’’ To Voltaire the 
Chinese seemed a nation of virtuous rationalists : “ ils ont per. 
fectionné la morale, qui est la premiére des sciences.” To illus. 
trate the lofty ethical standard of these secular moralists he 
made his famous adaptation of the fourteenth-century play, 
Chao Chia Ku Erh, under the title of L’orphelin de la Chine, 
Only the prose portions of the play were accessible to him, for 
only these had been translated by Prémare. Fortunately all 
the virtue comes into the prose parts. The verse, which has 
never been fully translated, contains a few fine passages which 
Voltaire would certainly have spoilt, for they are in an Eliza- 
bethan rather than an eighteenth-century govt. 

Unlike Voltaire, Frederick the Great did not lose his head 
about China. He ended, however, by losing his temper, for 
Voltaire plagued him with Confucian maxims, speculative 
chronologies and bad poetry by Ch’ien Lung. “ You and the 
Abbé Pauw,” he wrote at last, “‘may keep your Chineses, 
Indians and Tartars ; I have no use for them.” Probably every 
rationalist has some avowed or concealed enthusiasm which 
acts as a safety-valve to suppressed credulity and superstition. 
Voltaire, sceptical about all other subjects, lets himself go 
about China. What government, what morals, what antiquity ! 
All is perfect ; all comparisons unfavourable to the rest of the 
world. Even the Great Wall is “‘ un monument supérieur aux 
Pyramides d’Egypte.” 

The third great enthusiast to whom Herr Reichwein intro- 
duces us is the economist Quesnay. The land of his day-dreams 
was China, just as the land of ours is Tahiti. In the Manchu 
Emperors he recognised the “ benevolent despots” of his pet 
theory, and he would like to have remodelled the Bourbons to 
the pattern of the Ch’ings. ‘The Pompadour fell under his sway, 
and in 1756 gratified his Chinese enthusiasm by persuading 
Louis XV. to perform with his own hand a Spring-ploughing 
ceremony in imitation of the Chinese Emperor Ch’ien Lung! 

One cannot regret that a place has been found for Goethe in 
this gallery of distinguished enthusiasts, though, like Leibniz, 
he only had one foot in the eighteenth century. The young 
Goethe did not at first look at all like qualifying for a place in 
this book. The Chinaman of his (as of Mallarmé’s) imagination 
was a dainty craftsman: 

Doch was fordert es mich, dass auch sogar der Chinese 

Mahlet mit angstlicher Hand Werthen und Lotten auf Glas? 


he writes in a disillusioned Venetian couplet of 1790. In 1818 
a great change occurs. Goethe writes that he is “ devoting 
himself with the most earnest study to the Chinese Kingdom.” 
He reads Marco Polo and has long séances with the great sinologue 
Klaproth. In 1815 Grimm writes with evident awe : “ Goethe 
liest und erklart die Haoh Kiéh Schwen.” 

A course of Chinese reading which occupied him for years— 
but was not as fatiguing as it sounds, since it consisted chiefly 
of rococo novels and ballads translated at second or third hand 
—brought Goethe at last to the portentous conclusion that 
** Die Poesie ein Gemeingut der Menschheit ist... - National 
Literatur will jetzt nicht viel sagen, die Epoche der Welt- 
literatur ist an der Zeit” (Poetry is the common property of 
mankind . . . . National literature is a term which now has 
no meaning, the epoch of world-literature has come). 

But at the time when Goethe was still expounding to his 
disciples the mysteries of the Haoh Kish Schwen, the world at 
large no longer saw the Celestial Empire through the romantic 
spectacles of Voltaire. No longer was China phantastically re- 
garded as the source of all western sciences and graces. As early 


as 1778 Christoph Meiners, Professor der Weltweisheit (Professor 
of World Wisdom) at Géttingen had announced that Chinese 
culture was a mere echo of Hellenism, faintly wafted across 
the sands of Gobi. 
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Since Professor Meiners sat in the chair of World Wisdom new 

have constantly appeared upon our horizon, stretching 

their exotic line from Buddha and Zoroaster to Mirsa Ali and 

Tagore. But none of them has given us what Voltaire delighted 

to find in Confucius—a secular, an uninspired morality ; and 

jnoiserie will ever remain what we have seen it in our own 
dsy—the last infirmity of sceptical minds. 

ArtTHuR WALEY. 


THE VICTIM OF CORUNNA 


Life and Letters of Sir John Moore. By Beatrice Brownrice. 
Blackwell. 6s. 

lady Brownrigg states in a disarming preface to the above 

yolume that she began writing a short account of Moore for her 

son that he might learn the history of this great soldier and his 
friendship with her son’s great-great grandfather, Sir Robert 

Brownrigg, but that this little sketch insensibly swelled into a 

whole volume. With such modesty and family piety it is 

impossible to quarrel, though, to be quite frank. her book adds 
nothing to our knowledge of Sir John Moore, and is not remark- 
ably well-written or well-arranged. It is, in fact, a boil-down, 
with references to a few more recently published books, particu- 
larly Creevy, of Moore’s life in two volumes published by his 
brother, James Carrick Moore,in 1834. Lady Brownrigg follows 
her original pretty closely, as indeed she was bound to do, 
since, with all his faults, he publishes a good selection of family 
letters; but she omits the threadbare moralising and naive 
political comments, which lend an old-world charm to a lazy 
chronicle. But this life is in itself a boil-down of Sir John 

Moore’s own military diary, which his biographer took care to 
keep up his sleeve, and which did not see the light till edited in 
its entirety and in excellent fashion by General Sir J. F. Maurice 
in 1904. It is to be hoped, at any rate, that Lady Brownrigg’s 
book will help to call attention to these two volumes, which 
certainly constitute one of the noblest monuments any man 
has ever erected to himself, and which, once read, render 
further comment unnecessary. This remarkable diary begins 
in December, 1793, when young Moore started for Toulon on 
his first expedition and ends only a few days before Corunna, 
though unfortunately it does not exist for the period covered 
by the Peace of Amiens, which were, in fact, the only effective 
yeats of Moore’s ill-fated existence. In this diary the man 
lives before us, hard-working, intelligent, human, cultivated 
and self-sacrificing, the ideal of what a soldier should be, but 
cursed by a constitutional inability to suffer fools gladly, for 
which he invariably paid the penalty. Hence, any life of him 
must necessarily take on the hues of an apology. His diary 
teveals him as one of the great men of his age, yet his career 
isone long chronicle of misfortune. Toulon, Corsica, Saint Lucia, 
Alexandria, Holland, Ferrol, Cadiz, Sweden, Corunna, what an 
epopee of disaster and folly, for which Moore and his officers 
took all the blame without any of the responsibility. He 
lived, indeed, through the worst period of the war, when Pitt 
dissipated our national resources with a Lloyd Georgian inca- 
pacity, and, had we not recently suffered from a similar inflic- 
tion on an even vaster scale, we might be tempted to say that 
“the Pilot that weathered the storm” was the worst War 
Minister England has ever had. Then, for ill-fortune pursued 
Moore to the end, just as the tide was turning and a sounder 
conception of strategy had at last begun to penetrate the thick 
skulls of Whitehall, he lost his own life on the last of our mad- 
cap expeditions. 

Pitt, Portland, Canning, Castlereagh, Frere, all at one time 
or another, let Moore down, the only two people to come con- 
sistently well out of the story being George III., and even more 
the Duke of York, whose memory is always being smirched by 
ignorant scribblers. Truly, Moore was not the man to flatter 
the tetchy vanity of ministers, and their irritation can be 
explained if not excused, but why, a hundred years later, an 
Oxford Don, Professor Oman, should feel impelled to assault 
the reputation of one of our greatest soldiers passes all compre- 
hension. It is all too easy to account for the irritation of 
General Maurice and other biographers. 

But the memory of Moore will always be associated in the 
public mind with the ghastly three months’ campaign from 
September to December, 1809, when he led “the finest English 
army since Marlborough” from Portugal to the Gates of Valla- 
dolid, and from there back to Corunna. Great historians, 
among them Lord Acton, have seen nothing but disaster in this 
amazing anabasis, and, indeed, it is not difficult to argue that 
it would have been better if Moore and his army had never 
left their base. But responsibility for this rests not with Moore 
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but with the British Government, especially Canning and his 
frivolous school friend, Frere, who sent him out into the wilds 
to join a non-existent Spanish army by arrangement with a 
non-existent Spanish Government. No words are too strong 
for the criminal folly of Frere during this period. Then, again, 
it was clear, when Napoleon was before Madrid, that a retreat 
was advisable. Again Moore wished to retreat; again he was 
overruled by Frere and the Cabinet and, diverting the course 
of his army, embarked on his dangerous raid on Napoleon’s 
communications. He admitted frankly that he “had risked 
too much,” but he was naturally anxious, after his continual 
quarrels with Downing Street, that this time, at any rate, he 
would make every effort to do what was expected of him. As 
it was, his retreat to Corunna saved Portugal from immediate 
invasion, encouraged the Spanish population to show a little 
more energy, and exhausted the enemy even more than the 
British, so that the results of the campaign perhaps justified the 
sufferings entailed. But this is also too simple a view of the 
matter. Had not dispatches from Berthier to Soult fallen 
into Moore’s hands at the critical moment, “ the finest army 
since Marlborough” would almost inevitably have been 
destroyed. Paradoxically enough, the retreat to Corunna was 
the single slice of luck Moore enjoyed during the whole of 
his carecr. 

But his real claim on his country’s gratitude lies hardly at 
all in his military campaigns, save in so far as he always set the 
standard for an officer and a gentleman. His most truly great 
achievements were gained during the Peace of Amiens, when he 
was responsible for the formation of the Light Brigade (based on 
his experience as Colonel of the 51st of the Line) and the institu- 
tion of Field Artillery. He was the greatest army reformer 
England has known, as well as one of the most gallant, high- 
minded and responsible officers the British Army has produced. 
It is impossible to improve on the final judgment Mr. Fortescue 
has passed on his career. 

To impostors and charlatans his keen glance was terrible, 
but no man possessed a more irresistible faculty of winning 
hearts. Even a somewhat small and carping spirit, such as 
Charles Stewart, wrote amid all his petty criticism, “‘I love 
Moore,” and great men gave him not only love but the homage 
due only to the highest. ‘“ He was a king of men,” wrote 
Charles Napier. ‘“‘ A most extraordinary man,” wrote Colborne ; 
“*the nearer you saw him the more he was admired ; he had a 
magnificent mind. He was superior by many degrees to anyone 
I have seen (and Colborne was a man who knew Wellington 
well).”” “Never fell a more perfect soldier and gentleman,” 
wrote Grahame. ‘“ Colborne, to the end of his life, could not 
speak of him without a break in his voice. . . . But his 
memory is more safely enshrined in the verses of Charles Wolfe 
and the eloquent prose of William Napier. Nevertheless, if 
not a stone had been raised nor a line written, his work would 
still remain with us, for no man, not Cromwell, nor Marlborough, 
nor Wellington has set so strong a mark for good on the British 
Army as Sir John Moore.” F. B. 


TORY COLLECTIVISM 


Questions of the Hour. By Viscount Miner. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Milner’s detachment from party conflicts and his 
distinguished career as an administrator at home and abroad 
lend exceptional weight to these essays. On social and industrial 
questions his sympathies are definitely ranged on the side of 
Labour, as his Observer articles, reprinted in this volume, 
reveal in an unmistakable manner. He challenges with 
remorseless logic much of the stock-in-trade of reactionary 
politicians, the brainless clamour against all forms of Govern- 
ment enterprise, the excuse that the nation “ cannot afford ”’ 
this and that urgently needed measure of reform—in fact all the 
cheap exaggerations of the “ anti-waste” and “economy” 
campaign. He is genuinely appalled at the lighthearted way in 
which the hopes of economic reconstruction current at the end 
of the war have been forgotten, and the general impoverishment 
that has resulted from the pathetic delusion that we are “ too 
poor” to spend money on enriching the community. In all 
this Lord Milner speaks with high authority as a former member 
of the War Cabinet, who personally initiated some of the most 
ambitious and successful schemes of State enterprise during the 
war. He is a believer in Whitley Councils for industry, and 


desires to see their functions extended to a wider field and the 
system completed by a National Industria! Parliament of 
employers and employed. Public ownership he is disposed to 
regard as a necessary development and would apply it at once, 


if not to the whole mining industry, at any rate to a few collieries 
as an experiment. He applauds much of the Guild Socialists’ 
aims, and refuses to look upon the Joint Stock Company as the 
last word in industrial organisation. Specially interesting in 
this connection is his suggestion that the State should participate 
as a Deferred Shareholder in the surplus profits of industry. He 
bases this proposition on fiscal grounds, but it has an obvious 
bearing also on the problem of establishing some form of public 
control of trusts and price-fixing combines. 

In regard to agriculture, Lord Milner is convinced that a just 
wage to the worker involves a just price for farm products, 
His criticism of Labour’s attitude to the decay of agriculture is 
particularly helpful at the present time, when more than one 
Labour Agricultural Committee is endeavouring to formulate a 
comprehensive agricultural policy. Without some form of 
State regulation of foreign imports it is difficult to see how the 
stabilisation of agricultural prices is possible. But in any 
scheme of State intervention Labour will insist on the pro- 
tection of the consumer as well as the protection of the producer. 
Lord Milner performs a valuable service in emphasising that 
“free trade” and “ free imports” are not an essential part of 
Socialist doctrine. 

Though the author is inclined to quarrel with the Labour 
Party’s attitude to Imperial problems, we see no reason why a 
Socialist should object to his views. A properly administered 
scheme of emigration and a wise and humane administration of 
our tropical dependencies will probably figure more largely in 
the Labour programme when the responsibility of office looms 
nearer. In the meantime it is natural that the official Opposition 
should concern itself chiefly with the shortcomings, rather than 
the possibilities of emigration and Empire administration. 
Here again we think that Lord Milner’s criticisms will fall on 
receptive soil. Constructive thinkers in the Labour Party are 
beginning to realise that a policy of economic co-operation in 
the British Commonwealth is not incompatible with “ cosmo- 
politan ” ideals, and may even prove a valuable stepping-stone 
to the international solution of world problems. Perhaps 
Lord Milner’s protectionist outlook takes the competition of 
nations for markets too much for granted. Is it not rather a 


’ temporary phenomenon, bound up with the present system of 


individualist trading, which is destined to give place more and 
more to co-operative and collective enterprise ? 

Lord Milner admits that he seems to be “ ploughing a lonely 
furrow.” Socialism and Imperialism make strange bed-fellows. 
But in reality the author’s standpoint appears to be in the true 
line of Tory tradition. ‘“‘More Government and not less 
Government ” is a Tory as well as a Socialist doctrine. It is of 
hopeful augury that Lord Milner should be endeavouring to 
recall Toryism from its devotion to the Gladstonian idols of 
retrenchment and Jaisser-faire, and seeking to lay the foundations 
of a constructive policy of Tory collectivism. 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 


The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. By H.R. Mix. Heinemann. 
21s. 

Shackleton’s Last Voyage. By CommanperR Frank WILD. 
Cassell. 30s. 


Shackleton was not a prince among men. He was disliked 
by many people. He was said to be quick-tempered, vain, too 
much given to self-advertisement, over-sanguine about specula- 
tive commercial transactions in which he asked others to join, 
and too often forgetful of promises. He was something of a 
prig. He used to say that what kept him from the doubtful 
haunts of foreign ports was the austere purity of the stars. He 
liked it to be known that he was an admirer of Browning and 
Tennyson. He was fond of uttering noble sentiments, and his 
journals with their easy, trite spirituality must be amongst the 
worst examples of diaries written with an eye on the public. 
He coveted two things—wealth and social position, and was 
constantly looking for short cuts to them. All these, however, 
are common faults. The fact remains that he was a competent 
leader—persevering, optimistic, generous and fearless. He will 
always be remembered for the great advance towards the South 
Pole made by his expedition of 1908-1909, and for the magnificent 
disaster and for the heroisms of the ambitious Trans-Antarctic 
scheme of 1914-1916. Yet he had no natural passion for Polar 
exploration or for scientific research. Scott’s Discovery expe- 
dition, which first turned his thoughts to the Antarctic, was to 
him an opportunity and nothing more. He would as eagerly have 
snatched at anything else, just as later he tried a variety of jobs, 
from a sub-editorship of the Royal Magazine to the secretaryship 
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“ Highly entertaining.”—New York Herald. 


“ Charms from beginning to end.”—Sporting and Dramatic Review, 
New Zealand. 


BRENTANO’S Ltd., 2 Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR _ 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp M »” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Bverybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. ( 


“The sew La e SS CURES SES Cue egED aD 8S ( 
oe 
en is he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 


ple, tucid and convincing.” -——Medical Resor 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1 


AN EPOCH-MAKING INVENTION. 
HE “DAVON” (Pat.) MICRO-TELESCOPE, doing the work 
of both microscope and telescope and also that which neither will 
do, is a source of never-ending pleasure and practical utility. Visual 
observations and photography at al! distances. Prof. C. V. Boys, 
R.S., says: —“ It has many possibilities and will appeal to people 
with widely different interests.” 
Descriptive brochure “S” free from F. DAVIDSON . co., 
29 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Practical demonstration given with pleasure. 














OOKS.—Mrs. Eddy, Science and Health, 12s. 6d.; Life of Mrs. 
Eddy and the = | of Christian Science, 1909, 128. 6d. ; Middleton's Illa- 
minated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Sanford 

and Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 258.; Max 

Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, Ls 38.5 Thornton's An American 

Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 308.; Donelly’s Atlantis; The Antediluvian World, 

118. 6d. ; Besant’s London, complete set, ro large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. 

£20; Building of Britain and the pire (last edit’ c of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., 
ly bound, emorials 

















UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essays, Music and to Mr. Axtmur Srocxwsrtt, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No ate fees. Typing unessential. New euthoes wonted. 





F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
A SrHoRs MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pe Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 
MSS. =~ serial or book publication, promptly considered ; 
expert editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL LT. 
Acency, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 





UTHORS.—Wanted, collections of Original Poems and other 
MSS. for publication in small volume form. Known or unknown authors.— 
Write MorLanp, Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Established 1905. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


| 

















£6 6s.; New Letters and M of Jane Welsh lyle, 
vols., 118. 6d. ; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308. ; Who's 
Who, 1922, 228. post free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 


63s. for 228.; Burton's 1) "Pentamerone, large ry Ue 2 vols., 1893, or = ; 
Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, te. : Everest, the R 
naissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 +4; Bernard Shaw's 
Dramatic 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; tessence of 1891, - — 
Rugs, 


2 28.; Voltaire’s Candide, with 50 illus. by Alan Odile, 12s. 6d. ; Ser Ars 
tuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {£12 128., 1902-1915; Rubaiyat ot Omar eheavem, 

us. by Chinese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, 
fis The Tatler, Vols 1 to is fine jot, {21 ; Tustrated London News, 46 vols., 


xt ‘Three Plays for Puritans, rst Edit., 1901, 258 ; Mumford's Orien 


12; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. onl Lage Seas, 62S. 3 

wiinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78. ; Wilde's Salome, by ry: 
1912, 158., send also for catalogue. ti $ou want a book and have failed to 6nd 1k 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 

16 vols., illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
Costumes, 54 coloured hin lates, {6 6s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 

£7 r0s.; Wild Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 158.) ; Burton's bian 


Nights, ‘unexpurgated, 17 ~ 17; ; Surtees’ Sporting “yy col. plates, 6 vols., 
£6; Stopes’ Married Love, 6s. Wise Parentage, Get Seb Tan oy Pepys 
Diary, 10 vols, £7; Macquoid’s Furniture, , ete., 4 vols, 
{10 1t0s.; Symond’s Old Walnut an ys. Penton 258.; Arthur 

Decameron, 2 vols., 


Machen’s Works, limited to 500 ~~ gr t 9 vols., £9 98. ; Riggs’ 
358. (price £3 3). Send for catalogue. t of t books supplied. Please state 
wants. Books and Libraries purchased in is and Country. 3,000 Books wanted. 
List Free. —HotLaND Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 


OsBoRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EXHIBITION. 


ef £ERE Se F , oF FINE 
decorative and useful, during June and July 
at the MANSARD GALLERY. All Exhibits 
will be FOR SALE. Admission Free 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, WwW... 











GLASS, 





ART GALLERY. 


A’ THE TWENTY-ONE GALLERY, ADELPHI, 
Paintings by HENRY BISHOP. 
Daily, 10.30 to 6 (including Saturdays). 





W.C, 2. 








_ Cadburys 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 





Chocolates 
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of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, stood as Unionist 
candidate for Dundee, and took up queer commercial agencies 
and fortune-hunting schemes, the most permanent of which 
seems to have been a cigarette business. 

His last voyage was dogged with mishaps. It was at first 

intended to be an Arctic expedition. The Quest was bought ; 
stores and equipment were obtained ; but at the last moment 
the Canadian Government withdrew its promise of financial help, 
other supporters drew back, and the plans had to be abandoned. 
Shackleton suddenly decided to turn the expedition southwards, 
to make its object the collection of scientific data in sub-Antarctic 
areas, and to take the Quest to where no mechanically propelled 
vessel had ever tried to penetrate the ice-pack. This change of 
programme meant much hard concentrated work, for to avoid a 
year’s delay it was necessary to get away at once and to push 
on the preparations with feverish haste. The sequel was 
tragic. Within a fortnight from sailing the main bearings ran 
hot, the crank-shaft was found to be out of alignment, and the 
engines developed such a nasty knock that, despite Shackleton’s 
chafing at the delay, the engineer insisted on putting in at Lisbon 
for an engine overhaul. Much bad weather was met with ; the 
engines continued to give trouble, and further repairs were 
necessary at St. Vincent. While there Shackleton was struck 
down with what he called suppressed influenza. He soon 
recovered ; but the engines still gave trouble and required most 
careful nursing. The rigging also was unsatisfactory. There 
was no alternative but to carry out a complete overhaul of every 
part of the ship at Rio de Janeiro. This work took four weeks 
and Shackleton worried continually at the delay. But further 
troubles were in store. On the day of sailing from Rio the 
navigating officer was injured and was incapacitated for six 
weeks. Shackleton took his watch. A week later the main 
water-tank leaked and ran dry and the ship was almost without 
fresh water. Soon afterwards an even more serious thing 
happened. The boiler cracked. Nothing, of course, could be 
done until South Georgia could be reached and the fires drawn, 
and the anxiety of keeping steam up under these conditions 
must have been tremendous. It was found later that the boiler 
was thirty-one years old. 

Shackleton, however, was not to know this, for on the night of 
their arrival at South Georgia he died from a first attack of 
angina pectoris, due to a long-standing advanced degeneration 
of the coronary arteries. What excitement caused the final 
collapse, or to what extent the worries of the voyage overstrained 
him, will never be known. It is incredible that he could have 
been ignorant of his condition, or that knowing it he could have 
assumed the leadership of such an expedition. The other 
members of the party were subjected in England to the strictest 
of medical examinations, and absolute physical fitness was 
insisted on. Was the leader himself, on whom so much depended, 
exempt ? 

Neither of these two books answers the question. Dr. Mill’s 
is the authorised biography ; it is adequate but not inspiring. 
Commander Wild’s is a plain narrative of the Quesi’s voyage. 
After Shackleton’s death he took command of the expedition 
and, in particular, his comprehensive account of the little known 
Tristan da Cunha and of its strange community is well worth 
reading. The illustrations are excellent, and there are valuable 
appendices by the scientific members of the expedition. 


AN IDEAL DON 


Sidney Ball (Memories and Impressions of “An Ideal Don.”’) 
Arranged by Oona Howarp Batu. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 


There are few Oxford dons who make fit matter for a biographer. 
But Sidney Ball was unquestionably one of those few. He was, 
indeed, worthy of something a little better than this book. A 
compilation of the memories and impressions of a couple of dozen 
different people is a risky plan; it needs a master-hand to edit. 
If the master-hand is wanting, you may lose the true perspective 
of your subject, get too many trivialities, too many repetitions— 
in a word, you may be in danger, as you are here, of failing to see 
the wood for the trees. For all that, those who knew Ball will 
read the book with avidity, and those who did not may find it full 
of interest and profit. 

Ball was not a great man as our vulgar age reckons greatness. 
He did not make a fortune, or found a school of thought, or write a 
popular book—or even attain newspaper fame by leading a 
crusade against undergraduate gaiety. But he had the rare and 
really great quality of fostering greatness in others. During his 
thirty-five years as Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s—down to his 
death in 1918—he exercised a profound influence, not only in his 
own College, but outside it—indeed, far beyond the bounds of the 









University. He was, as’ Dr.‘ Farnell says and as hundreds of his 

pupils can testify, “ an original and impressive teacher.” He was 
gifted with intellectual honesty, humour, enthusiasm, sympathy, 
He showed the same zest in his emphatic, stimulating lectures op 
Plato or Kant as he did in his bridge (which he played well) or his 
golf (which he played indifferently) or his work for some revoly- 
tionary cause. His sympathy was never confined to @ chosen band 
of disciples ; he gave himself no superior airs ; he was counsellor and 
friend to Pass men as well as to Greats’ men—quick to discover and 
patient to bring out the best that was in each. It was not sur- 
prising that to generations of St. John’s men Ball seemed to 
represent the College in a unique way, and that there were few 
who did not feel something like a sense of personal outrage when, 
on the death of Dr. Bellamy in 1909, he was not appointed to the 
Presidency. But all these are, so to speak, domestic matters, 
What gave Ball’s life and work its interest for the larger world 
was precisely that his mind was always in the larger world as well 
as in Oxford. He was a philosopher who held, with Aristotle, 
that the science of politics was part of the true philosophy of 
humanity. He stood in the front rank of radical reformers in 
Oxford—uncompromisingly liberal, an avowed Socialist when 
Socialism was not so respectable as it is to-day, the tireless 
champion not of lost, but of coming, causes. Such a person in a 
college like St. John’s, with its ultra-Tory traditions, might well 
seem a round peg in a square hole. Yet the ceaseless working of 
the peg did much in time to round the hole. Ball knew how to 
co-operate, without sacrifice of principle, with men of a different 
outlook, and he won the respect, and even the affection, of many 
who shuddered at the “ redness” of his creed. But it was those 
who shared his liberal mind who saw him at his keenest—opposing 
a sane and constructive spirit of reform to old privileges and 
prejudices, bringing democrats and democratic thought and 
democratic things into Oxford. No man ever strove harder to 
prove, what so few believe, that the University and the great 
world need not be, and should not be, things apart. It was that 
above all that made him “ an ideal don.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Simple French Cooking for English Homes. By X. M. Bou.estn. 


Heinemann. 

Cooking is, to the French, a sacred subject, and cooking is fittingly 
treated with due reverence by M. X. M. Boulestin. ‘“‘ Food which is 
worth eating,’ he writes, “is worth discussing.” We can but agree, 
especially when we find in this little book over three hundred recipes, 
some very simple and within the means of the smallest English 
household, and some rare and truly magnificent like the subtle 
Liévre a la royale, which comes from Périgord, the country of truffles. 

Apart from that important fact, on which M. Boulestin insists, 
that in a French kitchen nothing is wasted, there is, permeating the 
book, a real flavour (not, as in certain homes, an awful smell) of cooking. 
It looks as if the recipes were inspired by the sounder principles and 
the finer traditions ; as if the dishes were the result of two centuries of 
French cooking (after having, as it were, simmered ever since the day 
when cooking, leaving behind the grossness of the Gothic cuisine, 
became articulate and finished), passed through the sieve of the 
Brillat-Savarin period. 

But there is another side to the book: it is good reading even for 
the layman; it is as good as an aperitif; furthermore, there must be 
qualities other than nutritive in some of the dishes described, if one 
can judge from the “supper after an informal party,” after which 
you “feel ready to start again whatever you may have been doing”; 

and from the recipe of Tourain auz tomates, which ends with this 
encouraging note: ‘‘ This is the traditional soup which, even now in 
all the Périgord, is offered to husband and wife on their wedding night. 
A large tureenful is brought to them in great state (and with a good 
deal of noise) by the neighbouring peasants, usually a few hours after 
the bride and bridegroom have retired. They eat it in bed; the 
guests watch them and finish the rest. It seems more sensible than 
many other old customs, such as, for instance, throwing rice (uncooked) 
at them in the street.” 

Even international friendships depend to some extent on cookery, 
and it is to be hoped that this little book will promote a better under- 
standing of France. 


America and the Atlantic. By Vice-Admiral E. A. Bauuarp. Duck- 


worth. 10s. 6d. 

Not a few readers, probably, will expect to find in this book a survey 
of the relation of America to the modern European Atlantic Powers. 
That relation is a matter of the highest interest, especially since the 
War. But it is not dealt with by Vice-Admiral Ballard ; nor does he, 
save in a few sentences, concern himself with present-day naval 
problems as affected by the Washington Conference. The task he 
has set himself is the writing of a brief history of the rise and dis- 
appearance of the successive European empires on the American 
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SCHOOLS. 


— 

ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

principals: MARGARET lL. Mircuett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EmMson, 
RAM. 








— 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

c beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of tal community. Independent study. Special attention 

jp bealth and ph development. Pu prepared for the Universities. Well 
quiifed staff. pal: Tmropora E. CLarK. 





= wARE SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys t . Large, well-wooded k; odern 
buildings, A. hy Be aK ‘and three Science Laboratories 
{he School is recognised by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. 
pects from the HEADMASTER. 


Pro- 








T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RosABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 





_—__ 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamezrs, Girton College » Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 
devdop the character, intellect and — hk e — for the hy 
community; to encourage y means iterature, Ai M ’ 
Dascing and Handicraft of every lescription ; to increase resource and 


keeping. The girls will be 
F inclusi f Eurhythmics, Elocution, cs Gls ae cae 

ot ‘ees, ve o} y 

mijis as should be part of every girs education, 400 guineas u Yeu Gerrard's 

(Crom is 300 ft. above sea level and is om gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

is its own grounds of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
DIKER HOUSE, Carmrsroox Roap, Groves Park, S.E. 12. 
Eure YTEMI 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB cs TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
PoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
e enereioe for London Matric., drawing and musicexaminations. Dalcroze 
hythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UITON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

-on-Sea) receives young children, 5 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

—_ are abroad. Sim natural, happy home life, with suitable f and 

conditions. On the of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
‘Tined lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





W4VERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
ci Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. for Public Schools 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 








LH#TUS SORTE MEA. 
T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 





WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are f the aim to promote 
a spirit of service and natural individual it.—References on 
to Mrs. GertruDE Brep. Camb. Teachers’ te. Telephone No. 
gtx. 
FA®MHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 


Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 
Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as desirable; 
all usual subjects; also E ics, cost ts, driving, etc. 
Training in citizenship and individual responsibility. 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 
~~ aa of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
» 1923. 

examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 28th. 

Applications should be made before July 16th. 


a 


TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need —— care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
erms. 











—_—— > ae. 










SE 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
ae education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
tessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 





ee 


OS PITAL, HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
on trical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
usttated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. HARVEY, Hospital Home 
Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 
i 


A 280TSHOLME. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Ercellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

For of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
to —e, <*., apply. Fg By Abbotsholme, Rocester, ——— or 
Colonel B’ R. , C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsh Association 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. ’ - _ : 











HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? 

Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 

ives them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 

ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 

a labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
use 


Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 
FAST LONDON COLLEGE. (University of London), B. r.— 


Unrversizy Courses mv Arts, Scrence, MEDICINES AND Enorreserwo for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Tr: 

edical Gymnastics on the S 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 

Ww. K m, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon, 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—Apply Prmrcrpa.s. 











Fees 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


A FULLY QUALIFIED WOMAN TEACHER, who has studied 
the Dalton Plan in both Secondary and Primary schools, would like to find 
temporary work during the Autumn and Winter months, helping to in- 
augurate the plan in schools intending to test or adopt the Dalton System.—Please 
address Box 894, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


( . RADUATE (First Class Hons. in History) desires Post, perman- 

ency or temporary, secretarial or journalistic. Ex-President University 

Union, correspondent for “‘ Manchester Guardian,” etc. Own typewriter. 

Good knowledge French.—Write Box 899, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 























for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
£ all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
SECRETARY, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept.““E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars and 
free lesson to Dept. T. 19, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 








NLY absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Coach- 
roach Paste. Guaranteed completely destroys them, by Sole Makers, 
HowaArtas, 471 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. Tins 1s. 6d., 28. 8d., 58. post free, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOI 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
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continent, from the early rivalry of Spain and Portugal to the estab- 
lishment of the Monroe Doctrine. He is right in claiming that the 
subject is magnificent, worthy of the pen of a Gibbon. His own pen 
is modest enough but he is something better than a mere Admiralty 
annalist, being, indeed, an open-minded and thoughtful historian. 
Even after the War, perhaps, we cannot expect a Vice-Admiral 
to be wholly free from respect for the astonishing obviousness of 
Mahan (with whose influence on naval opinion and policy some 
competent authority might well take the trouble to deal 
faithfully); but Vice-Admiral Ballard does at least dissent 
from the American Admiral on one not unimportant point, 
namely, the precise value of the assistance given by France to 
America during the War of Independence. The plain truth 
about that assistance, such as it was, could not be brought out at a 
more appropriate time than the present, and we may hope that this 

rticular chapter will be taken note of in America. It would hardly 


now be bought at about 100 is probably the cheapest and most 
attractive of all these stocks, for it may be regarded as bei 
practically as well secured as such debenture stocks as 
Long and Company, and Nobel Industries which yield one-half 
per cent. less. The English Electric debentures Were offered 
only to existing shareholders, and were fully subscribed, henge 
they are not so much in the public eye as much advertised 
public issues. 


PL: 


+ * * 

The rubber position grows more and more interesting. Under 

the restriction scheme, the price of rubber having averaged more 

than Is. 8d. per Ib. for the quarter ended April 30th last, the 
amount allowed to be produced and exported was increased 

5 per cent. ; if the average price of 1s. 3d. is not maintained for At 

the quarter ending on the last day of this month, the 5 per cent, 


an exaggeration to say that the American attitude towards England. - adie 
and France would be different to-day, if the American people had increase will be taken off. Thus far the average price is 1s. 2}4, J sabmi 
not been encouraged to build so strange a legend about French help and if the current rate of export is to be maintained, rubber will gan 


in the making of the United States. When on his own ground Vice- have to be quoted at an average price of Is. 4}d. per Ib. for the The 


Admiral Ballard is careful and sensible. When he ventures into i whi i i 
pean history—as, for example, the origin and motive of the pda pon Boe ag Ba pag ey Prompt Regen ad at th 
fonroe Doctrine—he may, as a rule, be set aside. carting te y diminishing, and f 
Unless something quite unforeseen occurs, a sharp rise in the able i 
A Wanderer in Florence. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 10s. 6d. price of rubber and the quotations of rubber shares would appear The 
A Wanderer in Venice. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 10s. 6d. assured during the autumn. Meanwhile, even with the present ence 
Mr. E. V. Lucas is a master of the art of writing impressionist prices, most companies are making fair profits and will be able of 5 
Capi a Se a eee ete ae - to distribute moderate dividends. Investors with a little in D 
arrangemen : 
and numbering of the pictures in the Uffizi and elsewhere. ehas Courage might do worse than buy such shares as Rubber “. 
prepared a new full index in which every work of art mentioned in Plantations Investment Trust at about 24s. 9d., Alor Pongsu at om 
the book has a reference, so that readers will at least be able to find about 33s., Bah Lias Tobacco and Rubber at about 32s., Brieh Th 
—S ee ey md yn nee — in ay — — Rubber Estates at about Is. 9d., K.M.S. (Malaya) at about Pes 
anderer in Venice has a n brou up to date. e : F ‘ ese 
charm of these books lies not only in Mr. Lesa’ cqpanelative tem- 2is. 6d. and Victoria er *) 4 a aye. Th 


perament, but in their being thorough within their limits, as well of a 



















as light. The steam seems largely to have gone out of the Austrian 
6 per cent. loan, many bargains in which have taken place at PB - 
2} premium, i.e., £82 10s. per £100 bond. In connection with {at 
TH E CITY this loan, the National City Company of New York hit upon the for | 
quaint idea of figuring out what an investment of $100,000 Su 
HE past week has been rather disturbing in the stock would bring in if placed in the loans of the guaranteeing powers, and 
markets, the trouble being both of a general and a in the same proportions as their guarantees, and here is the 1 
local character. The serioumness of the international result as set forth in a circular issued by its London Office : ago 
position is again coming to be recognised, and this is responsible _ Approx. Per Per cent. — Av. Annual Mar 
for a decline in gilt-edged Perce. core but the aie of —— cent. Due. Gtd. Price. Cost. Ine. Bam of ( 
: - ‘ . Great BrirTAIn. 
depression has been the oil share market, where literally tens of 094500 U.K. Great bool 
thousands of shares have been pushed for sale. It is beli ved Britain and _ 
that a large firm specialising in this market is in difficulties, and Ireland =... 5 1987 24) 103} $25,418.75 $1,347.50 we 
the result has been a series of heavy falls, reaching their lowest 2 — = 7 
point on Tuesday, with some recovery subsequently. It is 24,500 French Repub- R. 
possible that the Mexican Eagle report, which has fulfilled the ans a 74 1941 244 96} 23,642.50 1,837.50 cot 
pessimistic prophecies of the bears, played its part in bringin mn Cane, | 
shout the ll, and Leod Cowdsay cortalaly did o belltent teal aaseo Carcho Hepab- = 
for himself when he sold a considerable portion of his enormous ; i: a -» 8 1951 244 96 28,520.00 1,960.00 tem 
holding in that company some three or four years ago ; but it is a ae ts E and 
doubtful if he had any foreknowledge of the approaching han” ’ mot 
diminution in the company’s oil supplies for, in that event, itis 20,500 Kingdom of and 
hardly to be supposed that the Shell and Royal Dutch interests Italy Int. .. 44 1940 20} 86 20,499.25 1,064.98 mat 
would have bought the large holdings thay have, these groups ah pn oe T 
being well informed in these matters. Given time, the Mexican Jan. 1, 1925.) fort 
Eagle will no doubt recover its position, for it has enormous Lo. ads ae a 
areas of land, some of which must be oil bearing ; meantime it : Belgium -- 8 1941 2 101$ 2,035.00 179.58 ae 
is deriving a certain amount of revenue from its refining (Mature @ 7% p.c. og 
operations and the 7 per cent. first preference shares should be ayn ah 
safe, and, at the worst, would appear to be an attractive specu- 1, 1931, @ 1073) 
lative purchase in the neighbourhood of 15s. B.. SWEDEN. M. 
> > ‘. 000 Kingdom of : ’ _— in 
Sweden -- 6 1989 2 105% 2,115.00 126.62 the 
It should be understood that the fall that has occurred in (Red. June 15, mil 
oil shares is due to market causes and not to the position of the 7. eae —_ ha 
oil industry. As to that, opinions differ. There are people who 1,000 Kingdom of ’ 
hold that there is an overproduction of oil, and that it will take Denmark .. 6 1942 1 98} 986.25 60.00 thi 
years before consumption catches up to it. There are others sar Anan ome loo 
who say that the same old game is being played, whereby the 8. HoLLanp. we 
Rockefeller interests have time and again made millions, and 1,000 “6 pees - q 
that we are approaching the moment when they will have Netherlan ™ _ ie 58.7 du 
squeezed out many of the small producers and have accumulated odie'n 39.18 _—_— 2 = — “I ass 
vast stocks of cheap crude oil, when the word will be given for ets. Red. Mar. 1, ab! 
the upward movement to start. Personally I incline to the  —_ 2 —— 
latter view. Industrial shares are failing to maintain the 100,000 $99,214.25 $6,634.95 in 
firmness they displayed some time ago, it being realised that Composite life, as at June Ist, 1923, 18.925 years. th 
the talk of better trade indulged in by Cabinet Ministers, not Except in the case of Italy and Holland the loans quoted are en; 
so long ago, is devoid of foundation. With the European position all dollar issues, dealt in in New York. The yield on the = 
worse than it has been since 1918, it appears to me that the foregoing scheme works out at 6.69 per cent. or, including profit 
quotations of but few industrial ordinary shares are justified, on redemption, 6.71 per cent., whereas the Austrian 7 per cent. . 
and that the careful investor would do better to exchange from Loan quoted in New York at 92}, yields 7.58 per cent., Of on 
them into first mortgage debentures. The English Electric including profit on redemption, 7.95 per cent. 
company first 6 per cent. mortgage debenture stock which can A. Emit DAVIES. su 
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COMPANY MEETING 





PLATT BROTHERS & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
OVER {1,500,000 IN TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


At the Annual Meeting held at Oldham on Thursday last, the 
Chairman, Mr. H. Platt Hall, said that the accounts which were 
sabmitted set out the position clearly, and justified the sound 
francial policy they had always followed. 

The net profits for the year amounted to £735,951. Before arriving 
at this figure, ample provision had been made for depreciation, repairs 
and renewals on their usual liberal scale, as well as the very formid- 
able item of all taxation. 

The Interest on the Debenture Stock and Dividends on the Prefer- 
ence Shares amounted together to /93,140. An Interim Dividend 
of 5 per cent., absorving £69,565, was paid on the Ordinary Shares 
in December last, and the Board now recommended the payment 
of a final Dividend oi 15 per cent. less tax, which would absorb 
£208,696. 

The Board also recommended the addition of {237,978 to the 
General Reserve Fund and an addition of {130,000 to the Taxes 
Reserve Fund. 

The General Reserve would then stand at the comfortable sum 
of a round £1,000,000. 

On the other side, land, buildings, plant, machinery, convertible 
stock, collieries and goodwill were now {3,823,049, as against 
{4,118,868 last year. Reduced stock and depreciation accounted 
for the difference. 

Sundry debtors were now {£1,133,335, as against £965,907; cash 
and bills on hand and at bank £319,175, as against {615,742. 

Their financial position was one of great strength. Twelve months 
ago their holding of securities amounted to £792,873. On the 31st 
March last these holdings amounted to /{1,396,518, and consisted 
of Government and other Trustee Securities which stood in their 
books at a considerably less value than if taken at to-day’s market 
prices. Since March 31st they had invested a further {150,000 in 
War Loan, making the amount now invested over a million and 
a-half. 

Last year he was able to state that the orders in hand were sufficient 
to keep the works employed for two years. Their order book was 
not so well filled to-day, but for all that they hoped that the results 
of the current year would be satisfactory to the shareholders. The 
continued unsettled condition of the Continent of Europe, and a 
temporary lull in the prosperity of the Textile Industry in India 
and in the Far East, had caused the demand for machinery at the 
moment to be less than they had confidently anticipated last July, 
and further, the expected improvement in the home market had not 
materialised. 

The Textile Machinery Industry was a key industry, and their 
fortunes were intimately, but not entirely, bound up with those 
of the British Cotton Industry. The general tendency of the cotton 
industry had always been towards expansion. While the British 
cotton trade had been passing through acute depression, the makers 
of textile machinery had enjoyed a large measure of prosperity— 
mainly due to the expansion of the cotton industry in the Far East. 
_ Inthe past seven years practically no new mills had been erected 
in this country. Some significance might be attached to the fact 
that they had recently secured an order for machinery for a large 
mill in Lancashire, and there were certainly more enquiries than they 
had known for a long time. 





0.00 










Their relations with their workpeople, particularly since the 
thirteen weeks stoppage, showed a material improvement, and they 
looked forward to a continuance of the better feeling which they 
Were convinced now existed. 

The output during the period, of course excepting the stoppage 

due tothe lock-out, had been excellent, and had no doubt materially 
assisted in producing the very satisfactory profit the Directors were 
able to report. 
; In times like these, when the trade of the country as a whole was 
Mm a deplorable state, they as Textile Machinists had much to be 
thankful for, especially as practically every other branch of the 
engineering trade was still passing through the most trying period 
on record. 

The Board wished to acknowledge the efforts put forward by the 
staff to get production up to something like a pre-war standard. 

effort resulted in the improved output attained since the works 
fesumed operations at the termination of the lock-out. 

The teport and accounts and recommendations of the Board as 
submitted to the Meeting were adopted. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Est. 1900. First Class Only. 
July 31, THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, by Auto, 28 days. 
INDIA, BURMA & CEYLON. 
Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
London, S.E. 19. 


LEPLAY HOUSE. 

SUMMER HOLIDAY VISIT TO NORWAY. August, 1923. 

This visit will combine an attractive holiday in Norway with a 
first hand study of the land and people. Of special interest to students 
of froeraphy, history and social science. Visits to the cities, fjords 
and glacier region. 

Full particulars from Miss MARGARET TaTTON, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





Nov. 2. 








HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 





Russell Street, London, W.C.:. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: * Thackeray, London.” Telephone : Museum 1230. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Ets 


Durley Road. 
bedrooms. Private Beach 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 





the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 
OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 


Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect ; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 








Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 

ASTBOURNE.—Board-residence, near sea and station. Good 
cooking. Comfortable home; private house. 2} guineas weekly Septem - 
ber, 2 guineas. Reduction for sharing room.—69 Langney Road 
ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 


ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Ciose to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Fo... 





SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
for expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 


OR HEALTHY 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. 
2 guineas; June to September, 3 guns. 





HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
September to June, 





Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
terms. Mrs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, IL. o. W. 


Central, facing sea, special ** off season ” 





ONDON.—“ Where to Live’’ Department. Register of recom- 
mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments.—Miss Lampert, Y.M.C.A., 
13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 


views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s. a day. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


URREY HILLS.—Beautiful views of fine open country adjoining 

common and Walton Heath Golf Links. Well-built Frechold Residence for 

Sale. 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bath, 3 good reception rooms. Old 

world garden of 2} acres, cottage, stabling and garage. Easy distance Kingswood 

and Reigate Stations.— Write F. M., 4178 Brighton Road, South Croydon, or ’Phone 
Croydon 1354. 











O* DEVON MOOR, facing sea, sparsely-furnished 2-roomed 

Bungalow. Suit Nature lovers. Would sleep 4 friends. Meals and supplies 

obtainable at owner's bungalow near.—Apply Dr. Kennepy, The Glass Box, 
Combe Martin, N. Devon 





ALLINGER GRANGE, Gt. Missenden, Bucks.—Rooms and 
Board during August; beautiful beech woods; 600 ft. high; tennis. 


Two small houses and a cottage in the grounds to let furnished as well, but 
board and catering at Ballinger Grange. 





ANTED to RENT Old-world Cottage or small Tudor House, 
furnished or unfurnished ; 4 or 5 bedrooms and indoor sanitation. About 
1 or 2 hours from London. Near old market town preferred.—Reply 

Box 900, NEW STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





T°? LET. Single rooms and sets of rooms, furnished, with service. 
Meals as required, 24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 





TYPEWRITING. 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
73 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











A=: Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and promptly 
typed. Duplicating cheap.—Darepy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. s. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hrtprrcu, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
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know’st do sell our hay there is a house with stairs.”’ 

Thus Sir John Suckling’s famous “ Ballad upon a 
Wedding.” No longer do we sell our hay in the Haymarket, 
but there is a shop with a few steps in front of it at the top 
of the thoroughfare, and if this wasn’t Suckling’s ‘‘ house with 
stairs’ fancy is likely to get no nearer to it. 

We are reminded of the “‘ house with stairs’ because we 
have lately been visiting a little house in Marylebone which, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, is nearly all stairs. It 
has a considerable history behind it, this little house. Built 
by George III. as a country lodge for his children, or, as some 
will have it, a shooting-box for himself, it takes us back to the 
time when Marylebone was a rural neighbourhood, with 
“‘ green fields and babbling brooks ” to its name, and noted 
for its public Gardens—and a great resort of fashion and 
highwaymen. 


WHERE DICK TURPIN KISSED THE BEAUTY. 


In 1764 a Mr. Low, the then proprietor of the Gardens, 
offered a reward of ten guineas for the appsehension of-any 
highwayman found on the road to his demesne, and it was 
in the Mary le Bon Gardens that Dick Turpin kissed Mrs. 
Fountayne, a celebrated beauty of her day, ‘“ before the 
company and all the quality.” 

Here Handel was wont to take an easy constitutional while 
the band discoursed his music ‘“‘ under the direction of 
Dr. Arne,” and here a Miss Trusler made and dispensed the 
fruit tarts with which she “‘ hoped to give equal satisfaction 
as with the rich cakes and almond cheese cakes.’’ In an 
announcement of hers, dated May 6th, 1759, Miss Trusler 
says “‘ The fruit will always be fresh gathered, having great 
quantities in the garden ; and none but loaf sugar used and 
the finest Epping butter. Tarts of a twelve-penny size will 
be made every day from one to three o’clock.”’ 


AN ADMIRABLE INSTITUTION. 


King George III.’s little house with stairs was not erected 
till five or six years later; but while Marylebone Gardens 
have been swept away by “the encroaching streets,” the 
house still remains, and you will find it-nearly opposite the 
Hotel Great Central and almost cheek by jowl with the 
Samaritan Hospital for Women as you go along the Maryle- 
bone-road from Chapel-street. 

A double-fronted, dun-coloured structure of two stories, 
with a portico before the door and rounded windows which 
give it the appearance of a house out of a child’s “ box of 
bricks,” it is entirely dwarfed by the big Samaritan Hospital 
aforementioned, and compared with the palatial Great 
Central*(a hospital for officers during the war), it looks like 
a match box. Yet across the front of it is painted in bold 
characters “‘ Western Ophthalmic Hospital,’ with the date 
of the hospital’s foundation, namely, 1856. 

For sixty-six years this little house with stairs has been an 
open heuse, open, that is to say, “ daily” for the treatment 
of poor persons afflicted with diseases of the eye. ‘Tiny, 
cooped up, and cramped as it is, 12,000 people threatened 
with blindness come to its door annually, all of them receiving 
treatment and many of them undergoing delicate and difficult 
operations for which they have to be received into the wards. 
Thirty thousand attendances are made in the out-patients’ 
department every year, and as there are only 16 beds in the 
wards, there is always a long waiting list of urgent cases. 

Although the institution is absolutely without a penny of 
endowment, or a penny of support from the Government, it 
has been carried on as a “ free” hospital from the outset and 
is to-day out of debt. 


= \ Charing Cross hard by the way where we thou 


“THERE IS A HOUSE WITH STAIRS” 


On the whole, you will say, an admirable institution anj 
fortunate in its freedom from indebtedness. And you wij 
be right. The Committee of Management could maintain 
their work quite efficiently under present conditions if j 
were not for one drawback. 


WHEN THE CEILINGS CRACKED. 

And that drawback may be said to have been brought 
about by what the poet calls “the unimaginable touch of 
time.”” It may be all very well for the highest modern skij 
in ophthalmic surgery to operate in a “ theatre” six o, 
seven feet square, with a slanting floor of nobbly old timber, 
It may be all very well for eight male in-patients to be crowded 
together in a “ ward ”’ no bigger than the average suburban 
bedroom, and for eight ‘-male patients to be just as lavishly 
accommodated. 

And it may be all very well for the life of the Matron and 
nurses to consist of one ‘ong climbing up and down stairs— 
narrow, crooked, twisty and poky little stairs at that. 

Of these inconveniences and the lack of up-to-date bath- 
room, sanitary, kitchen, and general domestic accommo- 
dation, it is not in the nature of people engaged on works of 
philanthropy to complain. But when, through “the un- 
imaginable touch of time ”’ above cited, the ceilings of your 
little old house of mercy begin to fall on your devoted heads, 
the roof threatens to follow suit, and the fabric as a whole 
proclaims itself to be past renovation, the moment might 
seem to have arrived for either “shutting down” or r- 
building one’s premises. 


‘** FAIRIES ’”’ TO THE RESCUE. 

These “ irremediable dilapidations ” are exactly what have 
been lately taking place in the fabric of the Wester 
Ophthalmic Hospital. A few weeks back the ceiling of the 
operating theatre (hundredweights of ancient plaster) 
descended from its rafters with a rattle. One may leave it 
to the fancy to imagine what would have happened if an 
operation had been in progress. Some of the resident staff 
have also had narrow escapes through similar crumblings. 

And as it is neither safe nor pleasant for patients or staff 
to be housed in a structure which has attained to such a 
condition of ramshackleness, the committee have made bold 
to appeal to the public for £30,000 for rebuilding purposes. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. H. W. Burleigh, believes in 
fairies. He says there are fairies in the world who “ could 
by the wave of a pen at once make rebuilding possible.” If 
this should meet the eye of one of them, the rest might be 
easy. And, in any case, thirty thousand fairies waving pens 
to the tune of only a pound apiece would accomplish all that 
is required. 

In view of the long record of sustained service rendered by 
this hospital, it is unthinkable that those responsible for its 
management should have to go long a-begging for such a 
comparatively insignificant sum. ; 

“'o a blind man,” says the proverb, “even a churl will 
lend his eyes.” For a work concerned with the prevention of 
blindness nobody can be considered too poor to contribute 
his mite. . 





Readers of THE NEw STATESMAN are cordially invited to 
come and inspect the Hospital any day between the hours of 
2and 4 p.m. For the convenience of intending visitors, it is 
mentioned that the Hospital faces the Great Central Railway 
Terminus. Funds are most urgently needed. Donors will 
kindly make cheques payable to H. W. Burleigh (the 
Honorary Secretary), crossing them “a/c Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital,” and addressing the envelope “ NEW 
StaTEsMAN” Rebuilding Fund, Western Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Marylebone Road, N.W. I. [ADVT. 


— 
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